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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


If you are a weaver — 
whether beginner or 
expert — 
HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN will bring 
you information of value 
four times a year. 
What's new? Who 
makes it? How to do it! 
For Professional and 
Home Weavers, 
Designers for Industry, 
Occupational Therapists, 
Teachers and Students, 
Interior Decorators, 
Architects. 
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The New, 
Exciting Quarterly 


COVERS HANDWEAVING HERE and ABROAD 


COMING IN 1951 


The Flexibility of the Loom—by Kathryn Wellman, director of 
occupational therapy, Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


Developments in “Regional” Weaving—Florida, The Middle West, 
Southern California, Texas. 


Problems in Warping—by Berta Frey. 

More Letters from the Files of The Gadred Weavers. 
“Texture Weaving’—What and Why—by Mary M. Atwater. 
Weaving on a Two Harness Loom. 


Laid In Designs—by Evelyn Neher, director of weaving, Stam- 
ford, Conn., YWCA. 


Weaving at the Des Moines, lowa, Art Center—by Mabel Eich- 
horn, director of weaving. 


Markets and Prices—by Robert G. Hart. 


How to Choose a Loom—by Ann Muller, designer for John 
Walther Fabrics, Inc., New York City. 


Some Aspects of Inkle Weaving—by Elsie H. Gubser, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Mrs. Gubser is now abroad and also will write about 
her visits to weaving centers. 

Notes on Color—by Lili Blumenau. 

Let Us Understand Each Other, a Discussion of Weaving Terms- 
by Harriet C. Douglas, The Shuttle-Craft Guild, Virginia 
City, Montana. 

Handweavers and Industry—a series. 


Designs by Marie Phelps and other Weavers. 


Notes of a Traveling Weaver from Europe, the Near and Far 
East—by Nora Castaldi. 


Exhibitions, Book Reviews, Workshops and Classes. 
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Send us your suggestions. 
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Editorially Speaking ... 


HAT PART 
museums playing in the pres- 
ent development of the craft 
movement? What part should they 
play? These questions are coming up 


are American 


more and more frequently for discussion 
in the art world and some of the mu- 
seums are coming up with interesting 
answers. Among significant contribu- 
tions to the discussion, we believe, is 
Gordon M. Smith's the 
catalog of “New Hampshire Crafts— 
1950,” which will be found in another 


foreword to 


section of this magazine. This exhibi- 
tion will be circuited by the American 
Federation of Arts. 


In one of these discussions about the 
duty of museums to the contemporary 
craftsman, the question arose as to why, 
in the past, so many objects of daily use 
now treasured by museums, were the 
work, not of well-known artists, but of 
unknown craftsmen. Why was the every- 
day workman of medieval times and 
earlier ab!e to produce something which 
in quality of design and execution is 
still worth treasuring? 

In our opinion—which, we hasten to 
add, isn’t supported by extensive his- 
toric research—we believe that those 
objects are worth preserving because 
they were made by craftsmen who went 
ahead with their work and spent no 
time worrying about whether or not 
they should be considered artists. If the 
community purchased their copper pots 
and handwoven linens, or the master 
builder hired them to cut a frieze on 
the cathedral door, that was sufficient. 
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They did their work, collected their pay, 
drank a pint of ale at the tavern, and 
went home to make something their 
wives simply had to have. 


Moreover, these craftsmen knew their 
jobs. They had served a long apprentice- 
ship, for which their parents had paid 
in coin of the realm which was scarce 
and hard to come by. The apprentices 
were supposed to produce a return on 
the investment. When they finished that 
apprenticeship, no one, least of all the 
apprentice, thought he was ready to step 
in as assistant to the head of the weav- 
ers’ guild. 

Medieval society developed from an 
earlier society where everybody made 
things for the simple reason that if he 


“If the craftsman is to get 
the fullest measure of satis- 
faction and value from what 
he makes, he must also be its 
designer. If his job is badly 
designed his work is in vain, 
regardless of the skill em- 
ployed in its making. The 
beginner must start with 
something simple and readily 
capable of solution. He must 
not expect to design in some 
medium whose nature and 
working processes he does not 
understand. Hence _ reading, 
observation, and direct ex- 
perience must accompany 
each area studied.” 


Burl N. 
Publishing 


Constructive Design. By 


Osburn. Bruce Com- 
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didn't he didn’t have anything. Because 
making things by hand was a long hard 
job (see Carl Bridenbaugh’s “The Colon- 
ial Craftsman”) he made them simple 
and durable. There wasn't time for frills, 
except perhaps at court. Pots and pans 
and and cloaks were handed 
down in wills, even as late as American 
(We still think there 
is something in the idea.) The produc- 
tion of fabrics which disintegrate when 


dresses 


Colonial times. 


the temperature of the iron isn’t just 
exactly right would have been regarded 
as something deserving burning for 
witchcraft. 


The position of the contemporary 
be 


same, because he is working in an 


craftsman, of course, cannot the 
economy where most of the population's 
necessities are supplied with power ma- 
chinery. But he can, we believe, culti- 
vate to his advantage something of the 
medieval craftsman’s attitude toward his 
job—spend more time learning his trade 
and spend less time worrying over 
whether his work will be seen in mu- 
seums in 2050. 


Changing the subject, we have asked 
weavers to write us about what they 
want in the magazine and to our great 
delight they have responded. We still 
can’t keep up with the mail, but many 
who have sent suggestions will find the 
answers appearing in pages of the 
magazine in the form of articles. We'll 
get around to the letters in time. And, 
as we said before, keep on writing. 
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New LUREX® spool gives you brilliant, 


non-tarnishing gold, silver and copper 


metallic tones for knitting, weaving, 


crocheting! 


Yes! Here's the exciting metallic yarn 
you've been asking for—lovely non- 
tarnishing Lurex— specially spooled for 


easy handling. 


Wonderful to use! Now you can 
weave—knit—or crochet pure metal 
tones into your designs combining the 
Lurex with other fibers just as you wish. 
The gleam of gold—the shimmer of 


silver—the warm glow of copper 


urcex 






think how they Il add luxury and love- 


liness to vour work! 


Easy to use! Because the spool was 
designed by experts especially for con- 


venient home use. 


Safe to use! “LUREX” metallic yarn 
never tarnishes. It washes or dry-cleans 


readily—has no odor—never goes dull 


or black—is lightweight and pliable. 


Inexpensive to use! Only $1.00 for a 
1000-foot spool. Buy a supply of all 
three beautiful metallic tones at your 
favorite store! Look for the Lurex name 


on each spool. 


the non-tarnishing metallic yarn made by 


The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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ESIGNED and woven in linen damask in the tradi- 
tional Swedish manner, by Elsa Kristina Longbers, this 


tapestry tells the story of the school for handweaving at 
Sdterglintan, in Sweden, which she founded 30 years ago. 
Each row of figures is symbolic of events in the history and 
daily activity of the school, including the school buildings 
and the picturesque “harbren” used as student quarters, stu- 
dents at work and play, the sheep farm and flax fields, pre- 
paring flax and spinning it. The tapestry is owned by Crown 
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Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden. Ingeborg and Elsa Kristina 
Longhers are now living in Hanover, New Hampshire, where 
they are weaving and teaching. Fabrics from the large collec- 
tion of thew work are shown on the following pages. Dis- 
tinguished by subtle colors, many from wool they dye them- 
selves, and exquisite finish, these fabrics are fine examples of 
They have 


modern Swedish textile design. woven many 


textiles for members of the Swedish Royal Family. 
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The Saterglantan School In Sweden 
Landmark in the History of Handweaving 


By INGEBORG LONGBERS 


AM the Little Sister of the Big Sister who, thirty years 

ago, founded the great Handweaving School at Saterg- 

lantan, in Sweden. Since far better authorities than I have 
said that the influence going out from this school has been 
one of the leading factors in the modern revival of an 
ancient art, not only in my native land, but in other countries, 
my American friends have asked me to tell something of 
how the idea of Saterglintan was born. 

To begin with, | suppose you Americans would call us 
Longbers “a weaving family.” For five generations there has 
been some outstanding weaver among us. My father’s grand- 
mother was such a one. Her husband was, about the year 
1820, a well-known lawyer, and member of our Riksdag. 
He had a large place in the village of Insjén, of my native 
province Dalarna, sometimes called “The Heart of Sweden,” 
on the beautiful lake of the same name, about 200 miles 
north of Stockholm. His wife managed her establishment 
well, and kept her many maidens busy at the looms, instruct- 
ing them herself in the making of lovely designs. We still 
have some of her linens in the family, and other pieces are 
in museums. 

A branch of the Longbers family always remained in the 
same village, so that in later days my sister and I grew up 
in the midst of our own large family, steeped in tradition, 
and surrounded by the natural beauty of lake and mountain 
and forest. Added to this we had the colorful gaiety of our 
costumes, dances of my native province Dalarna, and joy 
in the myriads of wild flowers about us. My older sister, 


Elsa Kristina, developed very early great skill in weaving, 





Miss Longbers weaving at Sdaterglantan. 
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in designing, and in the ability to teach. For years she taught 
in various Folkhigskolor (courses for high school graduates ) 
and her pupils all loved her. 

But always she had the desire to found a school of her 
own, where the students would live nearer to nature, and 
where they might incorporate some of the surrounding 
beauty into their work. It was natural that her thoughts 
turned to the summer pasture above our village, to which 
we had climbed so many times as children. It is truly an 
unforgettable spot. Finally in 1919 she bought some land 
about two English miles above Insjén, and the founding of 
“Saterglantan” was begun. She chose the name herself because 
it was so descriptive, “sater,” meaning “summer pasture,” and 
“glantan,’ meaning “an opening in the forest, with a view 
beyond.” 

The way up from the village was only a path, so a motor 
car road had to be made. My sister planted an avenue of 


birch, which is so beautiful today, bordering the road until 








"Harbren”—students’ favorite quarters. 











Student colorful 
peasant costume of the 


weaving Sheep from Sdaterglantan- 
flock whose wool was used 


region. in weaving. 


it is swallowed up in the fragrant pine forest. Electricity 
and telephone had to be installed, and before actual building 
could begin the level land near the top had to be drained 
by a veritable network of ditches, filled with small stones 
and grassed over. The mountain springs had to be piped, to 
assure an abundant supply of water. 

Finally, in 1922 the houses were finished, and the students 
moved in. The buildings were of Swedish farm architecture, 
two stories, of logs, stained a soft, pleasing red with white 
corners, and red tile roofs. All blended well with the big 
trees, which were preserved; only the underbrush was cut 
in order not to obstruct the view. And all around were 


Rug in halfrya. Background in light green with lightning 
interlaken borders in yellow-green, yellow-red. Rya-knots are 
in very weak yellow, pink, green with cream. Oriental fringe. 
Left: Table runner in inlay. Handspun bleached and un- 
bleached linen. Figures in blue, blue-green, yellow, rose, and 
red shadings. Top: Wall hanging in Opphamta. Warp and 
tabby unbleached linen. Design thread, madder wool. 
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planted flowers—anemones, piercing the snow, 
and gold “gullvivar,” the red “aurikler,” 


the orange 
and dozens of other 
varieties. 

Five very old “harbren” were bought from farmers and 
transported to Saterglantan. These are small, square, strongly 
constructed food storage houses, and stand off the ground 
on stout legs. They had weathered lovely colors, and dotted 
about among the trees made a picturesque sight. The student 
who drew one of these for her living quarters was greatly 
delighted. In all of the interiors of the school buildings 
the handwoven decorations, and the artistic arrangement of 
seasonal flowers brought into the houses the same soft colors 
Mother Nature blends, so that during the long winter you 
almost felt that you were still among the summer flowers. 

A steady stream of students came to Saterglintan, all of 
them studying from three to eight months. Each one on 
leaving helped spread the spirit of the school far and wide, 
until pupils came from other countries, including many 
Americans. There was a great demand for our linens, drap- 
eries, and textiles of all sorts. Among the buildings there 
was a large exhibition room whose walls, behind the decora- 
tive hangings, consisted of deep shelves from floor to ceiling. 
It required the constant work of more than 60 women, 
weaving in their homes, to keep these shelves reasonably 
full. I have seen not only private cars, but big buses, bring 
people up to Saterglantan, all clamoring for our output. 

Then all at once it was just too much; Elsa Kristina alone 
had carried all of the details of the whole project in her 
mind, and had worked eighteen hours a day for almost 
twenty years. The problems of each one of us were her own, 
for which it was she, herself, who usually found the solution. 


Lower left: Upholstery in pure linen, Twill. Color: Old Gold. 
Right: Drapery with almond green. Mercerized cotton warp. 
Weft: The same as the warp and lighter green rayon novelty 
yarn. Single Rosepath. The knots in natural pure silk and 
linen. Wallhanging with unbleached linen warp. Handspun 
wool as weft in cream, weak yellow, blue-green, and mole. 


Vegetable dyed. Halfkrabba and Dukagang. 









































She became seriously ill and as a result liquidated her affairs, 
selling the land, buildings, and good will of her dearly 
beloved school. Saterglantan Weaving School is now under 
the efficient, businesslike management of the Handarbetets 
Vanner (friends of handwork) Association of Stockholm, 
and is prospering. Those of us who know the lovely spot 
so well feel that a part of Elsa Kristina has remained in that 
upland pasture, because she is happy that her work continues. 

My sister and I went down to the Island of Majorca, and 
after nearly a year the mild climate and complete rest restored 
her health. It was a great feat for one woman, almost alone, 
to have accomplished so much as she had with her school, 
and Elsa Kristina knows that she will not have time nor 
strength to found another Saterglintan. But over here in 
America she would love to show you what she means by 
bringing Nature into your homes, either by your own hand- 
weaving, which is of course very satisfying, or by wise selec- 
tion from the beautiful textiles your factories are making, 
and always, always, artistic arrangement of flowers. 





Spinning Bees in Autumn 


Follow The Flax Harvest 


T IS November in the lovely parish of Gagnef, Dalarna 
Province. The cows are safely down from the summer 
pastures, and in their winter quarters. The faithful 
“fabodkullor” (summer pasture girls) who have spent so 
many sunny days and cool nights in the uplands are ready 
now to show their skill at the spinning wheel, when neigh- 


Woolen bed blanket with white warp, light gray weft, stripes 
in yellow, yellow-red, and green shades. Cushion with un- 
bleached linen as warp. Coarser and fier handspun wool 
weft in white, light and darker gray shades, weak yellow. 





Display and salesroom at the school. The curtains hide deep 
shelves in the wall which were kept filled with handwoven 
fabrics. 


bors gather to help neighbor spin the good linen thread. 

I had received a coveted invitation to be a guest in Karin’s 
house for the festive occasion, where her whole harvest of 
flax was ready, and bountiful, hearty food prepared. The 
long fibers, the finest quality of flax, were rolled around the 
“linhuviidet” (long stick) which was fastened to the “spin- 
nrock.” The second quality, or shorter fiber, called “blon,” 
was put into a sort of round fork. There was still a third 
quality known as “don yarn,” which has to be cleared of 
small sticks, but which, even so, produces a stout, coarse 
linen. 

The spinners had arrived between eight and nine in the 
morning, after their cows were milked and the household 
chores done. They all wore colorful native costumes, and 


Rug with borders in interlaken: Yellow, rust, and brown 
mixtures. Foundation shading of natural, light weak yellow 
cattle hair yarn. Right: Rug in relief flossa. Left: Flossa in 
light yellow and many green shades. All warps heavy linen, 
with oriental fringe. 
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Rug commissioned by the Christian Association for Young 
Men as a wedding present for Prince Gustaf Adolf, son of 
the Crown Prince. 


Summer festival on the lake. 


each brought her own spinning wheel. In Karin’s big room 
there were eighteen spinning wheels and their whirring 
furnished the music for a real orchestra, accompanying the 
women’s voices singing folk songs, and old “vallotar’; these 
last are ballads, describing the adventures and meditations 
up in the summer pastures. It was all so restful and full of 
melody. To me it is an unforgettable experience to sit in 
large room full of color, and music and gaiety, and to feel 
that the spirit of neighborliness is all around you. 

At eleven o'clock there was a pause for coffee and white 
bread, then back to work till one, when every one sat down 
around the long table for the plentiful lunch. There was 
“dolma,” highly seasoned forcemeat, baked in cabbage leaves, 
and served piping hot; there was white cheese and brown 
cheese, made by the fadobkullor in the uplands during the 
summer, smoked eel and smoked sausage; mountains of 
yellow butter, and the hard thin bread, and the thick, soft 
bread ring, these made of barley or rye flour, in contrast to 
the wheat flour of which the coffee bread is made. The feast 
ended with an “6lsupa,” a rich milk soup, mixed with cane 
syrup and ale. 

There was much laughing and talking, and when the 
women saw I was so interested in their experiences in the 
uplands as “summer pasture girls,” those who had been up 
during the past summer, talked freeiy about what they did, 
and about what they thought while so long alone in the 
mountains. One woman often cares for the cows of four or 
five families, who have no member who can be spared from 
home for so long a time. 

The spinning wheel orchestra started up again after lunch, 
and continued all afternoon, with a short time out for a 
cup of coffee at four o'clock. At last all Karin’s harvest was 
spun, ready for her to weave during the dark winter days, 
and tired, but happy, her neighbors started home, all declar- 
ing they had had a grand time together. 

I am very happy that this kind of simple cooperation has 
not died out in my country, where from earliest times on 
down to the present, there has been the spirit of helpfulness 
toward one’s neighbor. We always delight in planting the 
crop in the spring, helping to harvest it in the summer, and 
to process it in the fall, when anyone needs assistance. I wish 
there could be figurative Dalarna spinning bees all over the 
world. oe 
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Some Contemporary Weavers 
In Northern California 


By DoroTHy BRYAN 


HILE handweaving produced by Northern Cali- 

fornia weavers is many-sided, ranging from the 

daring use of modern synthetics and vivid colors 
to traditional fibers and quiet tones, there is a noticeable 
trend among the artist-craftsman group today to produce 
simpler fabrics, suited to modern living. These weavers em- 
ploy structural design to create interesting texture in their 
fabrics and use pattern with an entirely fresh approach. 
There is a growing tendency toward the use of natural and 
grayed tones with color, when needed, applied lightly for 
accent, while metallics are used less frequently and with 
more subtlety. 

Although there are many able craftsmen who weave in 
the traditional patterns of the early weavers and adapt these 
patterns to modern use, it is among the creative weavers 
one finds those innovations and developments that have the 
greatest influence upon handweaving throughout the North- 
ern California area. The dramatic break with tradition in- 
augurated more than a decade ago by Dorothy Wright 
Liebes was the beginning of a continuous search on the part 
of handweavers living in her native state to explore the 
possibilities of the loom as well as to discover new materials. 

Often this search led to interesting and striking effects, 


- 


not always practical, but it gave the artist-craftsmen a free- 
dom of approach necessary to creative weaving. Today the 
ultimate use of the fabric guides the handweaver to a more 
practical structure and choice of materials. This starts with 
a basic understanding of the limits and possibilities of the 
loom and a sound knowledge of the practicability and dur- 
ability of the yarns employed. 

Most of the handweavers use a four-harness loom threaded 
in diagonal twill, believing as Maxwell Hawker, San Fran- 
cisco textile designer pointed out, that its many variations 
have never been fully explored. He, as well as others, occa- 
sionally employs two warp beams when combining, in the 
warp, yarns that require different tensions and produces, as 
a result, fabrics with sculptured effects. 

Texture has long been important to handweavers in this 
region and they employ both structural design and a variety 
of yarns to achieve the desired surface. Since natural colors 
are being used increasingly, such yarns as jute, cotton, linen, 
hemp and mohair are utilized often by handweavers along 
with rayons, viscose, nylon, and other synthetics, along with 
wool and silk. Most of the weavers combine two or more 
types of yarn in a fabric and the tendency is to use 
smooth yarns in combination with novelty yarns such as 





Work of Contemporary Craftsmen shown at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 
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Fabrics by Marie Sandow at the San Francisco Museum of 


Art in August. Figure 1, (left) rayon stripes against a slub 
linen background. Figure 2, (right) Rayon, silk, and chenille, 


boucle, ratine, nubby yarns and chenille, as well as metallics 
in limited amounts, subordinating the material to the kind of 
fabric desired. 


Because creative weavers in the Northern California region 
have long since broken away from traditional pattern weav- 
ing, it does not mean that they do not employ pattern in 
their work. When some pattern effect is desired, they use 
various means to achieve the wanted result. Great care is 
given to creating pattern by the judicious spacing of stripes 
either in warp or weft or both. Sometimes these stripes are 
obtained by placing contrasting or harmonizing hues in juxta- 
position, often through contrast in weight, texture and fibers 
of yarns, and then again by varying the spacing in the reed. 

Thoughtfully placed stripes, repeated regularly, give a 
pleasing pattern to the drapery (Fig. 1) designed and woven 
by Marie Sandow of San Francisco. The plaid pattern (Fig. 
2) was evolved by Miss Sandow mainly through variation in 
the spacing of all white yarns in both warp and weft, 
although a heavier yarn in the weft further accents the pat- 
tern. These are two fabrics in a group for drapery and up- 
holstery designed and executed by Miss Sandow, San Francisco 
painter and weaver, and shown at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art in August. 


The pattern effect achieved by repetition of a spot of color 
appearing at regular intervals in the weft is illustrated in the 
fabric (Fig. 3) which won first prize in the upholstery 
classification at the California State Fair for Lea Van P. 
Miller of Berkeley, in charge of Weaving at the University 
of California. Hilda F. Dial of San Francisco who also ex- 
hibited upholstery fabrics at the State Fair produced a similar 
result by a different means. By grouping cerise yarn at 
regular intervals between larger areas of pink and greyed 
pink yarns in the warp and using white textured yarn in the 
weft she obtained an all-over pattern of small cerise spots 
on a lighter ground. 


The increasing use of natural colors has apparently de- 
veloped for a number of reasons. Gump's of San Francisco, 
who sell handwoven place mats and whose decorators use 
handwoven materials in homes, find a demand for them 
among their customers, as do other firms who handle hand- 
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in white, in an interesting pattern evolved through variation 
in spacing and use of heavy thread in weft for emphasis. 
Photographs—San Francisco Museum of Art 


woven materials. Vesta Vetter of Walnut Creek, who weaves 
decorative fabrics for a number of top San Francisco decor- 
ators, stated that she is asked most often to weave casement 
curtains in natural yarns which won't fade in the California 
sun. 

The appeal of this style to the handweaver is best ex- 
pressed by Miss Sandow who said, 

"I love color but find that textiles in natural or white offer 
a real challenge in that the excitement must derive from the 
design, the play of transparency against opaqueness, line 
against mass, the sensitive relationship of space, contrasting 
or related textures and last but not least the balance between 
heavy and delicate materials. Sometimes I think that such a 
textile as I have described, that has been successfully solved, 
is perhaps the most beautiful of all because of the deeply 
gratifying feeling of experiencing a new relationship of basic 
elements, which always carries with it that wonderful sense 
of discovery. But, I said, ‘sometimes’ because the appeal and 
delight in color always draws me back to the endless possi- 
bilities of new combinations.” 

And so it is with most creative handweavers and with 
the people who use their products. Mrs. Vetter said that 
while “weaving for bars, hotels and some of the Hollywood 
decor demands something exciting, the average woman who 
buys most of the output of the small weaver is not interested 
in the exotic or the too obviously contrived. The colors I am 
asked for most often are the softer and more natural greens, 
yellow in its great variety, wonderful golds, corals, terra 
cottas, coppers and wood tones.” 

It is the use of color in the hands of the artist-craftsman 
that gives handweaving one of its distinctive qualities. Re- 
ferring again to Lea Miller’s upholstery (Fig. 3) one sees, 
in spite of a black and white reproduction, the life a fabric 
reveals when a desired shade is produced through optical 
mixture. Both warp and weft, except for the black pattern 
spots, are a mixture of orange-red and blue-red and combine 
to give a lively effect whereas a single shade of red would 
be flat and uninteresting. 

Another interesting example of blending colors on the 
loom, shown at the Fair, was done by Ella W. Parker of 
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“Driftwood,” (left) mohair warp, viscose, and jute weft, 65 
inches wide. Casement gauze, natural tones, plain weave in 
the type of fabric Menlo Textiles is translating into power- 
loomed material from prize-winning handweaves. Maxwell 
Hawker's casement cloth (right). White mercerized 20/2 
cotton warp, set most irregularly through reed in 5-inch 


Oakland in her plum wool upholstery. The warp was rich 
purple and brown wool and the weft red-brown and purple 
with an overshot in gray tweed with nubs of peach, green 
and white. The overshot was all in one shed and made gray 
stripes against the background with all colors blending to- 
gether to give the effect of a purple plum with gray-blue 
bloom. 

Many influences have been brought to bear upon Northern 
California handweavers to develop present trends. Modern 
architecture with its simple and functional design is best ac- 
companied by simpler drapery and upholstery fabrics, many 
weavers feel, whereas the bold use of metallics and vivid 
colors belonged to a more elaborate era, or more formal 
living. 

For the past three years creative weavers in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region have been invited to exhibit their work 
at the M.H. de Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco 
and during recent months have been preparing for the fourth 
annual exhibition which will be held in November of this 
year. Under the able guidance of Dr. Elisabeth Moses, curator 
of decorative arts at the museum, who conceived and or- 
ganized these exhibitions, the program has grown progres- 
sively until “Design in Forty-Nine,” held a year ago brought 
about the co-operation of artist-craftsmen in various media. 
It was the first extensive exhibition of decorative arts since 
the Golden Gate International Exhibition and the first ever 
held showing exclusively the work of artist-craftsmen in 
the Bay Region. 

The weavers who designed and wove fabrics to co-ordinate 
with the work of designers of furniture, ceramics, metal 
work and the like, produced draperies, upholstery, rugs and 
table linens which were used to furnish 12 interiors, an 
entrance hall and a lanai. They also exhibited in a special 
gallety articles of clothing and accessories made from hand- 
woven textiles. 

In order to qualify for the exhibit, their work, judged by a 
competent jury, was required to show that the designer had 
demonstrated a feeling for the characteristics and properties 
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repeat pattern, filled with slub spun natural No. 6 linen 
singles in tabby-plain weave. Chief advantage in providing 
pattern by sleying is that on any four harness loom a double 
width fabric may be produced in plain weave, an asset im 
casements. Woven quite loosely, much of the fal effect 
results from the fist laundering and mangling. 


of the material involved, an understanding of the methods 
and means of working the material, an acceptable degree of 
technical perfection in execution, a realization of the sig- 
nificance of the influence of function on form, and that the 
object represented good design and was a contribution to 
modern design. Such high standards have naturally brought 
out the best in the handweavers and they have enjoyed in- 
creasing recognition as a result. 

The coming exhibition at the M.H. de Young Memorial 
Museum will place emphasis upon handwoven clothing, 
demonstrating how, by close co-operation between the hand- 
weaver and the dressmaker, it is possible to create truly 
custom-made clothing from yarns to finished garments. 

Further incentive is given to handweavers through the 
efforts of the San Francisco Museum of Art to give recogni- 
tion to their work. A decorative arts gallery has been set 
aside solely for the purpose of showing the work of regional 
artist-designers, and placing creative weavers in that group, 
the work of handweavers is shown in turn. The 25th Annual 
Exhibition of San Francisco Women artists to be held there 
from November 17 to December 10 will include hand- 
weaving. 

Most rewarding results have been achieved from the 
Annual Decorative Arts Competition, begun a year ago, 
according to Robert M. Church, curator of the museum. 
Entries for the Second Annual Arts Decorative Competition 
were accepted until September first. This year’s competition, 
open to designers in California, Oregon, and Washington, is 
divided into ten classifications in the decorative arts with 
a manufacturer-sponsor in each category offering from one 
to three purchase prizes. The manufacturer then reproduces 
the winning designs in the various media. Early in 1951 the 
awards will be made and the San Francisco Museum of Art 
will exhibit the winning designs and manufactured products, 
together with designs awarded honorable mention. Following 
the San Francisco showing, the exhibition will appear at 
R. M. Kasper, San Francisco; Breuner’s, Oakland; Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles and Frederick & Nelson in Seattle. 
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Menlo Textiles of Menlo Park, California, sponsor the 
textile design competition, offering a first purchase prize of 
$150 and a second purchase prize of $100. The requirements 
are for fabrics suitable for drapery or casement cloth with 
only cotton yarns employed in a single type warp and not 
more than three types of yarns of any type fiber in the weft. 
While color is optional, preference is given to fabric designs 
using a single color in the warp. 

Michael L. Belangie, of Menlo Textiles, in explaining the 
kind of fabric his organization produces added the further 
information that their weaving is devoted to a large extent 
to producing wide-width casement fabrics, ranging in weight 
from very sheer to heavy opaque and continued: 

“For color most of these casements go out in the natural 
colors of the yarns: beiges, greiges, off white, pure white and 
sand. When color has been required it has been for the soft 
tones, lightly applied. 

“Metallics have been, and we think, will be in goodly 
demand when judiciously employed for accent. Texture is 
still the keynote in all fabrics, but slowly small designs are 
being requested in conjunction with texture: horizontal 
stripes without too much prominence, or the showing of a 
yarn in small quantities in a definite small pattern. 

“Natural fibers with us have the most demand: jute, cotton 
and mohairs in particular. However, we do use a great amount 
of vegetable rayons, viscose and other synthetics.” 

An idea of the sort of fabric which is considered in the 
competition may be ascertained from Fig. 4. 





Another exhibition giving recognition to California hand- 
weavers is the annual showing of contemporary weaving at 
the Rotunda Gallery in the City of Paris, San Francisco 
department store. Beatrice Judd Ryan, curator, directs this 
showing. The next exhibition will be held early in 1951. 

A lively interest in handweaving has taken place at the 
California State Fair since this craft was added to the arts 
and crafts section four years ago when Grant Duggins became 
exhibit supervisor of the arts and crafts. He also added an 
additional feature of arts-in-action with about a half dozen 
looms in use creating further interest in the weaving. About 
4,000 separate entries were made in the entire arts and crafts 
section for this year’s fair, according to Mr. Duggins, and 
about one in five was selected for showing by a panel of 
jurors. Mr. Duggins stated that each year the quality and 
creative effort of the handweaving has improved. During 
the 1950 Fair, held for 11 days in August and September, 
a total of $730 in prizes were awarded for drapery, clothing 
and upholstery yardage and made-up pieces judged as an 
example of the craft. The first prize winning piece in each 
of the four classifications was a purchase prize and became the 
property of the State Agricultural Society. These are the 
nucleus of a permanent collection of the work of California 
craftsmen to be eventually exhibited at a museum to be built 
at the new State Fair Grounds now being planned. 

In addition to the two first prize winning pieces of hand- 
weaving shown in Fig. 3, were the table cloth woven by 
Jeanne Whitlow of San Rafael and the drapery material 


Place mats woven by Ilse Schulz especially to be used with pottery by F. Carlton Ball. Both are members of the faculty 
of Mills College, Oakland. 



























































woven by Mary Lee Rosenblatt of Berkeley winning first 
prizes. Natural linen and gold lurex were used in the table- 
cloth, made from three panels with two wide panels of plain 
weave in linen bordering a center panel of linen and gold. 
It was rich and elegant and painstakingly made. The drapery 
material was a pleasing combination of yellow-green wool 
and greyed green rough textured yarns spaced in well planned 
groupings in both warp and weft. Gold threads were used in 
subdued amounts, intermingling with the wool in the weft. 

All of the fabrics shown at the fair this year were creative 
weaving, with texture playing an important role. Where tradi- 
tional patterns were used they were subordinated to the design 
as a whole. Nearly every type of fiber, both natural and syn- 
thetic was employed with more of the novelty yarns used in 
drapery and upholstery and more wools in made-up garments. 

While the many influences have been at work to develop 
and improve the output of creative weavers in Northern 
California to its present high level, their weaving in turn has 
a strong influence upon hobby weavers and the public as a 
whole. Many who weave in their leisure moments without 
profit and who learned by the early method of copying drafts 
are taking lessons in private or adult education classes to 
learn something of design and color harmony as well as a 
new approach to the loom. Others who have seen and wanted 
handwoven fabrics for home furnishings but cannot afford 
them are taking up weaving to make their own. 

As Dr. Elisabeth Moses of the H.M. de Young Memorial 
Museum pointed out, the future of handweaving in this area 
is very promising because of the number of excellent instruc- 
tors in schools, adult education classes, and in private studios. 

The exhibitions that have encouraged the handweavers to 
better output have also helped to acquaint the thousands of 
people who view these exhibitions with creative handweaving 
and build up a demand for this type of fabric. In addition to 
that bought directly from handweavers and through decora- 
tors is the handweaving supplied by stores who handle only 
a high quality of merchandise. Mrs. Harriet Lee, buyer of 
handweaving for Gump’s of San Francisco, stated that 13 
Bay Region weavers supply most of the place mats sold in 
their store. Neither commercially woven place mats nor 
beautifully hand-embroidered Swiss organdy can compete 
with the handwoven mats. Strangely, mats made by Eastern 
handweavers have not been in as much demand as those 
locally woven. Mrs. Lee wasn't certain why unless it was be- 
cause the public has become accustomed to the work of 
western weavers. Linen is used almost entirely, with a small 
amount of metallics, except for patio mats which are popular 
in reed with coarse and textured cotton warps in browns and 
greens. Mrs. Lee encourages the weavers to keep to their in- 
dividual styles as the variety of work thus produced appeals to 
a wider variety of trade. The one exception was a request to 
have one of the weavers produce mats with small patterned 
colored borders to compete with the Swedish mats that are 
now being imported. She has found that they are selling. 

Mrs. V. C. Morris of Morris, dealers in distinctive china, 
glass and other table ware, said that their sale of place mats 
has dropped to almost nothing and she believes that people 
are becoming tired of small spots of fabric on the table. In 


consequence she has had weavers make two types of long 
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First prize for weaving at California State Faw divided be- 
tween Lea Van P. Miller for dark rayon and cotton upholstery | 
fabric and Lydia Von Gelder for striped apparel fabric in 
white, grays, and silver. Figure 3. | 

| 


runners for the table. One is about two feet wide and placed 
across the table with a place setting at each end and the 
other is a long narrow runner placed at each side of the | 
table so that place settings can be arranged as needed. She 
also is showing linen table cloths woven in panels and sewed 
together. Linens in natural colors and white, colored runners 
in a variety of materials with the subtle use of metallics in | 
gold, silver, copper and colors for accents also are shown. 
All indications point to the conclusion that handweaving | 
in the Northern California area is a live and steadily growing 
occupation with artist-craftsmen developing in themselves 
the ability to create fresh and new fabrics suitable to today’s 
living. There is an increasing awareness on the part of both 
handweavers and the public in general of the special use to be 


made and the beauty to be enjoyed from well designed and 


suitable handwoven fabrics. eee 


First Marin County 
Weavers’ Festival 


By SONYA LOFTNESS 


COOPERATIVE show wherein artists have an oppor- 
tunity to display and market their paintings and 
products is not a new idea, but a Weavers’ Festival, 
at least in western America, where handweavers get together 
to feature fabrics woven on their own looms, is something 
which rates as a first-of-its-kind in art colonies of the West. 
Such a show was the first Weavers’ Festival of the hand- 
weavers of the Marin Society of Artists, held this year in 


Ross, California. The show was cooperative, the weavers 
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The three woven hangings behind the plywood table and 
chair in the photograph are, to the left, an upholstery mater- 
ial by Rosalind Ray, a modern adaptation of a traditional 
weave called summer and winter, in which the weaver has 
combined Kelly green wool, two shades of blue cotton, and 
gold metallic yarns. In the center is a table mat by Jan and 
Jerry Rubin, with the warp in a cattail brown yarn, the weft 
in hunter's green linen, and the inset lines in lurex. To the 
right is an upholstery fobric by Jeanne Whitlow. Combined 
in the warp are beige raw silk, brown cotton boucle, and 
natural rayon nub yarns; in the weft are rust raw silk, brown 
wool, green cotton and wool yarn, and a copper thread in a 
tweed weave. The clipped white wool rug by Axel Gravander, 
was inspired by a Swedish rya rug woven by a sailor who 
had been frozen in with his ship in the Arctic, which was 
exhibited in a handicraft display in Sweden. 





Traditional patterns of her native Sweden are woven on the 
loom of Mrs. Axel Gravander, of Mill Valley, California, 
who appeared in costume at the first Weavers’ Festival in 
Marin County this year. The looped warp hanging on the 
wall to the right was spun from the long, white hairs of a 
Siberian samoyed dog. Also seen in the photograph are Mrs. 
Gravander's spinning wheel, and in the background, several 
skeins of vegetable dyed yarns. 
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bringing their own looms, and setting them up to display 
various techniques in weaving both traditional and modern 
fabrics. Twenty-three weavers, many of whom have achieved 
national prominence in the field of handwoven fabrics, were 
represented. For the majority of those displaying their wares 
at the festival, weaving is only a hobby, and those exhibiting 
number only a few from the growing weavers’ colony in 
Marin County, California. 

The purpose of the festival was to arouse greater public 
interest in handweaving and to promote sales. Weavers were 
encouraged to bring everything they had and everything was 
displayed. There was no jury. Various woven items were 
raffled with some of the proceeds going to the artists and 
some to the organization and there was also a swap party 
to which other artists and craftsmen were invited to display 
their work and swap articles for weaving. 

The wide gap between traditional weaving in which pat- 
tern played such an important role, and modern weaving, 
where stress is placed entirely on texture and color effects, 
is readily seen in the works of the Marin handweavers. The 
intricate designs of former days have given way to vibrant 
co'or, and to textures attained by use of weaving materials 
unheard of in centuries of a truly ancient art. 

Materials obtainable only in an age where chemistry and 
machines have made possible such beautiful new yarns as 
looped mohair, non-tarnishable gold, silver, and copper, and 
vari-colored metallic yarns, textured rayon boucle, metallic 
ribbons, chenille, fine yarns in brightly-dyed jute, cottons, 
nubby wools and rayons, give the weaver a chance to combine 
materials as an artist would paint. 

Weavers who took part in the Spring festival included 
Mrs. Axel Gravander of Mill Valley, whose traditional 
Swedish patterns from her weaving studio, Svegard, showed 
the wide variety of patterns from a rich native background 
in handweaving; Kamma Zethraus of Kentfield, California, 
who weaves both in the traditional style of her native Den- 
mark, and, preferably, in the contemporary style, for which 
she is nationally known; Jeanne Whitlow, a gifted young 
weaver of Marin County, who, as well as Rosalind Ray, one 
of the well-known instructors in the Bay Area, choose highly- 
textured yarns, and combine them for interesting effects, and 
to bring out vibrations in color; Jan and Jerry Rubin, of 
Corte Madera, in Marin County, who specialize in weaving 
of fine tab!e linens and Lora and L. D. Crandall, whose pro- 
fessional work is known both in New York and San Francisco 

Not content with a spring show the Marin County Weav- 
ers participated in the Fifth Annual Marin Art and Garden 
Show held in September along with landscape architects, 
florists, nurseymen, garden clubs, and civic groups. The art 
section included the annual exhibit of the Marin Society of 
Artists and this year offered $500 in awards for arts and 
crafts. First prize in weaving went to Gladys Fossey for a 
blue-gray tweed, and honorable mentions to Miss Zethraus 
for a circular sculptured rug, and to Mrs. Gravander for a 
tablecloth in natural linens. The Rubins won second prize 
for art-in-action showing their solution to the problem of 
presenting weaving in an interesting and stimulating manner 
There was a large display of handwoven materials, all of 
them for sale. » 9 
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Weaving to improve muscle strength and regenerate 
injured nerves in partially paralyzed hand. 


Weaving in New York City’s 


Hospital 


Program 


By HELEN B. AMES 


T WAS recently my privilege to 

visit the occupational therapy divi- 

sions of public hospitals in New 
York City, where I was impressed with 
the social and functional values of hand- 
weaving as an aid in the rehabilitation 
program. At handlooms suited to indi- 
vidual needs, the physically disabled, the 
mentally disturbed, and the aged under 
the city’s care, are weaving new patterns 
into their lives as they create useful and 
beautiful fabrics. Along with other 
handicrafts, weaving is widening the 
capabilities of paralytics and hemi- 
plegics bringing relief from emotional 
distress, and easing adjustment for in- 
stitutionalized oldsters. 

To get a comprehensive picture of the 
beneficial effects, I followed a schedule 
arranged by Miss Helen Mathias, super- 
visor of occupational therapy at Bellevue 
Hospital, to whom I was referred by the 
Rehabilitation-Physical Medicine Serv- 
ice of the New York City Department 
of Hospitals. “Go to Welfare Island 
first,’ she advised, “and see how weav- 
ing is helping the old folk at the Home 
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for Dependents and the chronic cases 
at Goldwater Memorial Hospital. The 
second part of your tour should be in 
connection with the general hospitals, 
such as Bellevue and the Kings County 
Hospital.” 

My trip to Welfare Island took me 
across the East River by underground 
trolley, and then by an island bus to the 
wide plaza in front of the Home for 
Dependents. Here are housed approxi- 
mately 1,800 men and women, averaging 
between 68 and 70 years, some as old 
as 90. Many of them have difficulty in 
adjusting to this mode of living because 
of the feeling of insecurity and loneli- 
ness incident to enforced retirement 
from regular employment and _long- 
familiar surroundings. To combat de- 
featism and improve the health of its 
guests, the Home maintains five occupa- 
tional therapy shops, directed by Miss 
Grace C. Hildenbrand and a staff of 
trained therapists. In these cheerful, 
well-equipped rooms, old people are 
doing constructive work despite physi- 


cal handicaps and the infirmities of age 


“We start where others leave off,” says 
Miss Hildenbrand in a booklet describ- 
ing craftwork at the institution. “Idle- 
ness and lack of purposeful activity— 
the greatest enemies of the aged—do 
more than kill time,” she points out. 
“They kill initiative and self-respect.” 

Besides weaving, the crafts include 
work with metal, wood, leather, and 
other materials. Guests who prefer to 
weave may choose this occupation pro- 
vided the attending physician has 
approved their physical and mental fit- 
ness for the work and determined the 
desirable number of hours of daily 
application. 

In the shop for the blind, I saw a 
totally sightless old man happily en- 
gaged at a four harness loom weaving 
a rug from scraps of cloth which were 
sewed together and rolled into balls by 
sighted residents of the Home. Wheel- 
chair guests in another shop were using 
table looms equipped with finger de- 
pressors. Such devices enable leg ampu- 
tees and paraplegics to change sheds 
without using foot-treadle techniques. 
Built-up 


work-benches and __ tables 


accommodate wheelchairs. 

The bi-lateral motion of weaving is 
limbering the hands of a former pianist, 
suffering from alcoholic psychosis. Braid 
weaving rugs on an upright loom 
brought relief to a woman guest with a 
seriously deformed hand. The flexion 
and extension movements required in 
carrying out this project kept her hand 
muscles in good tone; otherwise they 
might atrophy from disuse. Padded tool 
handles are provided to give deformed 
fingers a firm grip and prevent possible 
blisters from friction. Not all of the 
handlooming projects are for rugs. 
Some of the guests were weaving fine 
luncheon sets and others were making 
belts on knotting looms. 

An inspiring factor in this occupa- 
tional program for the aged is the use 
of discarded materials, often contributed 
by manufacturers and club groups. Old 
people get the required “lift” from 
creating serviceable and 
beautiful from castoffs because the work 


something 


means also a return of their own use- 
fulness. Attractive pattern rugs are 
woven from selvage ends of scarf 
fabrics, dyed typewriter tape, colorful 


parts of worn-out dresses, pieces of 
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upholstery, and cuttings from the insti- 
tution’s sewing room. Hooked rugs have 
been made from torn stockings, gath- 
ered by women’s clubs. The stockings 
are bleached and re-dyed in the dye 
room at the Home. Old burlap bags 
serve for backing. 


Residents of the institution who learn 
how to make things well enough to be 
sales-worthy have the satisfaction of 


earning two-thirds of 


the purchase 


Arthritic patient weaving on cardboard. price, less any cost for materials. The 


Wooden needle improves grasp. 





Grasps handle attached to beater to cor- Shuttle palm-up to aid fractured elbow. 


rect limited motion in fractured wrist. 





Mat from luncheon set, dull cotton warp, Soft pattern weave in heavy linen in 
and black. 


patient with spinal disease to 


lustrous rayon weft in green, wine, white. brown, silver Woven by 


Woven by wheelchair neurological pa- reta'n 


tient to strengthen legs. strength in legs. 


Cotton coverlet, green and white, Constellation Orion pattern, Summer and 


Winter weave, made on 10-harness loom. 
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other third goes into the fund for parties 
which are held for guests throughout 
the year. Approximately twenty-five 
sales and exhibits take place annually. 

Opportunities to enter competitive 
exhibits further stimulate the interest 
of these elderly people in weaving. Last 
year, at the Fourth Annual Hobby Show 
sponsored by New York City’s Welfare 
Council, guests of the Home for De- 
pendents won three awards out of nine 
offered. Two of the honors went to indi- 
viduals, one for exceptional weaving 
ability and the other for the best work 
achieved by a blind weaver. The third 
award was for excellence in the presen- 
tation of a group of woven fabrics. 

At the Goldwater Memorial Hospital 
for disablements of long duration, weav- 
ing is a vital part of the enlarged 
rehabilitation unit which celebrated its 
first anniversary last July. While patients 
are undergoing lengthy treatment, they 
learn to be expert at the loom. Miss 
Frances Heess, supervisor of occupa- 
tional therapy, showed me piles of lovely 
fabrics made by handicapped persons. 
Outstanding among them was a bed- 
spread of Egyptian cotton in Constella- 
tion Orion pattern, developed on a 
10-harness loom by a_ wheelchair 
patient who nevertheless had complete 
use of his arms. This man, a sufferer 
from spinal trouble, found that the 
treadle motion strengthened his legs. 

Simplifying the work for some of 
bedridden 


weaving-frames of cardboard with little 
g 


Goldwater's patients are 
nicks evenly spaced along the top and 
The 


around the bottom of the card, then 


bottom edges. warp is wound 


shifts to the next indentation at the 
top. When the weaving is completed, 
the bottom and top loops are easily 
unhooked, forming selvage edges. Large 
wheel frames, which can be put at 
different heights, are adopted by the 
hospital for various forms of arm ex- 
ercises. 

Goldwater Hospital and Bellevue 
have shops for the sale of weaving and 
other craftwork done by their patients 
Frequently, too, collections of the work 
are requested by club groups, commun- 
ity agencies, and colleges, for sale or 
exhibition. 

A visit to the Kings County Hospital, 


Brooklyn’s general hospital for acute 


physical disability, gave me a concep- 
tion of what weaving is doing for both 
in-patients and out-patients. Those who 
are well enough to be discharged often 
return periodically to continue the help- 
ful exercise. One patient, a carpenter, 
became so interested in the craft while 
in the hospital that he was given mater- 
ial to build a loom for use at home. 

In the Neurological Ward, I met an 
aged wheelchair patient who was con- 


tentedly weaving a luncheon set in 


honeysuckle pattern on a table loom. 
“He has no use of his legs,” Miss Anna 
McNulty, chief occupational therapist at 
the hospital, told me. “The forefinger of 
his right hand is amputated and he can- 
not see to read. But he forgets his 
troubles when working at the loom.” 
She told, too, of others who had found 
new usefulness and regained strength 
through weaving—a 34-year-old man 
suffering from cerebral palsy and an- 
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Handspun Yarns Made by the Blind 


By EUGENE D. MORGRET 


UCCESS in weaving with yarns 

handspun by blind persons—so 

thoroughly proved by the Ingra- 
ham tests—was but one of many points 
determined by the National Industries 
for the Blind when weighing the prac- 
ticality of a hand-spinning project. The 
idea was first considered by the national 
agency in 1946 as a possible answer to 
requests from various workshops for 
experiments leading to new fields of 
employment for sightless workers. Since 
skill in hand-spinning depends mainly 


on touch and coordination, it seemed 


reasonable that a blind spinner could 
do such work as well as a sighted one. 

What we had to find out primarily 
was whether there existed a market for 
handspun wool. Investigation showed a 
demand by handweavers but no regular 
source of supply. This type of yarn could 
be obtained only by tracking down 
hobbyists and other individuals who had 
only limited and occasional amounts to 
offer. 

Encouraged by this situation, the 
national organization then took up the 


question of whether ordinary spinning 





Blind worker operating electric spinner. 
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equipment would produce enough yarn 
daily to earn a satisfactory income for 
blind workers. A tryout of the old- 
fashioned foot-power spinner revealed 
that it yielded no more than a pound of 
yarn for a day’s work, regardless of 
whether operated by a blind or a sighted 
person. To provide yarn at a fair market 
price and also bring the blind a profit- 
able wage, it was necessary to develop 
an electric spinner. 

This problem was solved by consulta- 
tion with an authority on electric spin- 
ners, who had developed one that was 
successfully used in the job-finding pro- 
gram of a Connecticut town during 
depression years. Although much faster 
than a foot-power spinner, it was not 
up to our requirements of constant daily 
use. With the help of the inventor, how- 
ever, the National Industries for the 
Blind was able to make improvements 
which resulted in an electric spinner 
capable of sustained production of hand- 
spun yarns. 

The electric spinner developed for 
blind operation uses a cone to obtain 
the twist in the yarn. The operator sits 
from five to ten feet back of the point 
where the yarn enters the spinning tube. 
The speed is foot-controlled, thus leav- 
ing both hands free to regulate the size 
and amount of various 


twist which 


grades of yarn contain. 

Five different yarns, including a 
heather type, are now made in the regu- 
lar line available to weavers. One unit 
is being operated in a Baltimore work- 
shop for the blind, in addition to the 
experimental unit in the national lab- 
oratory in New York City. These hand- 
spun yarns have been found excellent 
for knitting as well as for weaving 
purposes. 

Since its 1938, the 
National Blind, a 


non-profit agency, has worked advan- 


incorporation in 


Industries for the 


tageously with workshops throughout 
the country. It was established through 
passage of the Wagner-Day Act, which 
provided for the purchase of blind-made 
products by government agencies. Under 
the law, the N.LB. is responsible for 
allocation of government orders. This 
was the start of more regular work for 
blind employees and an inspiration for 
continual experiment with new projects 


such as hand-spinning. eee 
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Handweaving with Handspun 
Wools 


by HAROLD INGRAHAM 


WO YEARS AGO, the Ingraham 
Studio was asked by the National 
Industries for the Blind to under- 
take weaving tests of yarns handspun 
by sightless workers through a process 
developed by this agency. The purpose 
of the experimental work was to in- 
vestigate how the yarn acts in hand- 
weaving and especially its desirability 
for the production of men’s and women’s 
apparel. 
Despite the fact that most books on 


weaving advise against using handspun 


yarns for warp because of irregularities, 


I decided to try it. I found that the 
N.LB. yarns produced highly satisfactory 
fabrics and were a pleasure to work 
with. For clothing, combining handspun 
with commercial yarns brought even 
better results. The two types of yarn 
complemented each other, giving an un- 
usual texture pleasing to the eye and 
hand. 

Certain factors in our technical pro- 
cedure, plus special characteristics of the 
new yarn, overcame the usual objections 
to its use for warp. For the guidance of 
initiates, I suggest first that the reed 
used be twice the size ordinarily em- 
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ployed. In placing 16 threads to the inch, 
for instance, it is advisable to have an 
8-dent reed and 
through each dent. This will pass the 
nubs, knots, and odd bits of vegetation 


draw two threads 


peculiar to handspun yarn. 

Second, I advise using a sectional 
warp beam with the holes in the yarn- 
guide enlarged slightly. This permits 
handspun yarn to be warped as easily 
as any other yarn. 

The vegetation contributes to the un- 
usual character of the yarn. It will not 
be excessive, as some of it will drop 
out when winding the spools for a sec- 
tional warp beam, more will be taken 
out by the yarn-guide, and still more will 
be removed when the yarn finally passes 
through the heddles and reed. 

Uncommon strength of the new hand- 
spun is another point that makes it 
superior to ordinary handspuns for warp 
use. I found it stronger in a straight 
pull than any other wool yarn of similar 
size we have worked with. While the 
softness of the nubs seemed likely to 
cause fraying, this happened only three 
times in a 20-yard warping. I discovered, 
too, that it is well to beat unusually 





hard in order to get a closely-woven ma- 
terial, and that the yarn stands such 
treatment better than ordinary yarn. 
Although soft, it is firm, indicating a 
well-finished yarn. 

The new handspun also lends itself 
suitably to piecing the ends when a 
bobbin runs out. A half-inch overlap is 
adequate and the piecing makes neat 
edges that defy detection. 

Variations produced with yarns of 
different size are worth the effort, giv- 
ing many fascinating textures. In weav- 
ing clothing fabrics with the NIB. 
yarns, I used sizes #3 and #5 on a 
two harness loom, reeded at 16 to the 
inch, and obtained a good rough-textured 
material without excessive weight. For 
a four harness loom at 20 to the inch, 
the smaller sizes of yarn are specified 

Size #1 is the ideal yarn for weaving 
an old-fashioned coverlet. While many 
of these bedspreads are being made to- 
day, few have the appearance familiar 
to those who first created them. The 
classic coverlet used an Egyptian cotton 
warp or handspun linen yarn, with a 
weft of handspun yarn, often hand-dyed 
with vegetable dye. We obtained a 
similar effect by having some of the 
N.1.B. handspun yarns dyed with Indian 
vegetable dyes. The softness of the color 
accords with the soft irregular texture 
I judge that this yarn would be desir- 
able also for drapery materials intended 
for the rugged ranch-type style of house. 
It would also lend itself to the weaving 
of out-of-the-ordinary upholstery fabrics. 


What impresses me most about the 
new handspun yarn is its thoroughly 
genuine character. Its irregular appear- 
ance, the soft off-white color, the good 
quality of the wool used, make it far 
more than a mere novelty produced for 
run-of-the-mill work. To the true crafts- 
man, these attributes will be obvious 
Those who use the yarn only for the 
effect of something different will achieve 
their purpose with superior results. 

Thanks are due to the N.LB. crafts- 
men not only for the perfection of the 
yarn but also for their manner of put- 
ting it into skeins. These are well pre- 
pared and as easy to handle as com- 
mercial yarn. The hanks are accurate as 
to weight and regular in size. Each one 
is carefully wound, does not snarl, and 
is very close in yardage, to facilitate 


warping calculations. Here we have a 
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happy combination of the very best in 
modern commercial presentation of an 
almost lost art. 

Before creating fabrics with this yarn, 
I spent several weeks investigating the 
different types of design I wanted to use 
—such as four harness or two harness, 
checks or stripes. My conclusion was 
that the yarn itself was a dominant de- 
sign factor. From then on I was con- 
cerned with finding a simple uncom- 
plicated design, making no attempt to 
superimpose a formal motif but starting 
with the yarn and working to bring out 
its unusual characteristics. I was inter- 
ested not only in how handspun yard 
would look when used alone but also 
in how it would combine with other 
types of yarn. To this end, hanks were 
combined with many different kinds of 
yarn and many different colors. Some- 
times our entire studio counter was cov- 
ered with handspun hanks seeking har- 
monious companionship with a com- 
mercial blend. 

Important in successful textile design- 
ing with a new type of yarn is the 
ultimate use of the fabric. In designing 
clothing this means that the material 
must include such requirements as easy 
cutting and sewing, long wear, shape- 
stability, and a good appearance that 
will last. For all these qualifications, we 
had the assurance of our forefathers 
who had only handspun yarn to work 
with and had proved over and over 
again that it produces the finest in ap- 
parel. 

One of the things I envisioned for 
sportswear was a motif, 
using colors from this region and pro- 
ducing a texture of the old frontier. 
With this in mind, I had a portion of 
the yarn hand-dyed with native dyes from 


southwestern 


New Mexico. Results met the highest 
expectations, providing true colors for 
the unusual texture. Each piece of ma- 
terial woven with the handspun yarn 
may be as individual as the designer 
can make it. 

Regarding choice of color, it is well 
to remember that yarn is not 
bleached and will blend with browns, 
grays, black and bleached white. I found 


it best to use the natural off-white yarn 


this 


for weft and get color from a commer- 
cially dyed warp. This permits a wide 
variety of combinations. The user should 
choose commercial dyes which will bring 
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out the warm off-white of the yarn, 
avoiding colors that tend to make it 
look dirty. The most satisfactory results 
are obtained with shades of brown and 
tan, or with colors that have these tones 
in their make-up, such as green, yellow 
and red. The yarn in its natural color 
will absorb the color used with it and 
produce a smooth blend. The individual 
texture of the yarn cannot and should 
not be hidden. This became apparent 
when we started work with a commercial 
warp and the dyed handspun. Accent- 
ing the handspun in this manner showed 
it to better advantage. 

In using either dyed or plain hand- 
spun as filling or weft with a commer- 
cial warp, the most effective combina- 
tions are reached by introducing one 
color in the warp—or two or more close 
ones—and then throwing the filling as 
one color. Incidentally, when dyeing the 
yarn at home in small quantities, it is 
necessary to tie each skein six or eight 
times so that it will not become snarled. 
Since the yarn will shrink when boiled 
in the dye, the quantity ordered should 
be more than first estimates show. 





The finishing of handspun yarn after 
weaving is not difficult and should be 
done thoroughly, except possibly in the 
case of drapery fabrics for which a good 
steam press may be sufficient. Finishing 
means fulling, shrinking or washing the 
material to soften it and combine the 
fibres into a more homogeneous ma- 
terial. The process will also improve the 
wearing and draping qualities. 

A good washing with mild soap is all 





Handspun yarn on the loom. 


that is ordinarily necessary, rinsing 
thoroughly with clear water, and using 
tepid water throughout. Five minutes is 
a long enough run in the washing ma- 
chine; washing by hand can be safely 
longer. The same timing applies to rins- 
ing. All traces of soap should be rinsed 
out, for in the steam press that should 
follow, any soap residue will turn brown. 
Wringing the mateiral can be accom- 
plished with a mechanical wringer, a 
centrifugal dryer, or by hand if twisting 
is avoided. Outdoor drying is advised. 

The shrinkage obtained by laundering 
improves the material and adds life and 
a fine soft feeling. We found that the 
handspuns did not shrink any more than 
the commercial yarns we have used. Dur- 
ing the finishing, it is well to check the 
width with a yardstick. 

With the revival of handweaving 
throughout America, devotees of the 
art will be grateful for a handspun yarn 
that fulfills modern demands. Progress 
in hand spinning has not kept pace with 
the renaissance of handweaving, chiefly 
because it is not nearly as interesting or 
rewarding a craft. It takes infinite pa- 
tience and time to turn out a very small 
amount of yarn by this method. Yet the 
true handspun look and feel have a dis- 
tinction that cannot be achieved with 
any other type of yarn. Now, as in their 
early history, the two ancient crafts are 
forming an alliance and, through suc- 
cessful experimentation, have shown 
the present-day value of their associa- 
tion. 


The Ingrahams- 
Weavers of Wool 


History is repeating itself for Harold 
Ingraham and his wife Florence, co- 
partners in the ingrahams of Cragmor 
Village, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
who began weaving as a hobby during 
World War II when Mr. Ingraham was 
employed in an aircraft plant design- 
ing a system of tool control. In the 
years following they became widely 
known as designers and producers of 
fine handwoven woolens, comparable 
to European handweaves. 

With the beginning of the war in 
Korea Mr. Ingraham was called back 
to the aircraft plant and is now, he 
says, again “an amateur” in weaving. 
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Anyone who has seen the Ingraham 
tweeds will say their designer and 
weaver may be an amateur so far as 
quantity of production is concerned, 
but in no sense so far as quality is 
concerned. 

Mr. Ingraham, a graduate of the 
School of Practical Arts in Boston, 
Massachusetts, came to Colorado Springs 
in 1941, looking for an advertising job, 
but the war changed his plans. His in- 
terest in weaving was first aroused when 
he was called upon to repair an old rug 
loom which Mrs. Ingraham had ac- 
quired. He then began to design pat- 
terns and weave them himself and de- 
cided that at last he had found an 
interest which would become a life work. 

During the war years and for two 
years following, the Ingrahams concen- 
trated upon perfecting techniques and 
shaping their skills into a_ business. 
This preliminary period of exhaustive 
research and experiment they believe 
was most important for their business. 
No fabrics were offered for sale until 
their methods of production had been 
proved. In this period they thoroughly 
explored Early American weaving, de- 
veloped designs, experimented with 
varied weaving techniques, and devel- 


Apparel fabrics from the Ingraham looms, showing characteristic designs, woven 


only in 25-yard lengths. No design 1s repeated. Mr. Ingraham employs a wide color 
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range; develops patterns in wools and combinations of yarns. 





oped successful finishing processes. The 
sale of improperly finished woolens 
has developed a great deal of prejudice 
against American handweaves among 
custom tailors and dressmakers. 

In 1947 the business began to pay 
for itself and became a full-time ac- 
tivity for the partners. In the Ingraham 
business Mr. Ingraham is the designer 
and weaver and Mrs. Ingraham the 
finisher and business manager. Her fin- 
ishing process results in woolens which 
have a fine “hand,” which do not shrink, 
and which are practically wrinkle- 
proof. After they go through her proc- 
ess they are sent to a professional for 
expert steam pressing. 

Americans can produce as good 
woolens as any made abroad if they 
are willing to take the trouble to do 
so, Mr. Ingraham says. Their fabrics 
are tightly woven, in the European 
style, for long wear. The average 
weight of 30 to 32 inch width is a- 
round six ounces, better adapted than 
heavier imported fabrics for sports and 
casual garments as worn here. Every- 
thing is designed for all-season wear, 
suitable for sports and all types of in- 
formal activity. 

Mr. Ingraham weaves only about 22 
yards of one design and never repeats 
his patterns. He has found a demand for 
exclusive designs—and besides, that is 
just about all of one pattern he wants 
to weave. More becomes tiresome so 
he designs something new. He designs 
his patterns first in his head, then with 
pastels and paper, and then on the 
loom. 

He is continually experimenting 
with combinations of yarns, both im- 
ported and American. One interesting 
experiment is made from angora rab- 
bit blended with long staple wool; 
another from hand-plyed Mongolian 
cashmere. Cashmere, angora blends, 
mohair, alpaca, American novelty yarns, 
and imported tweeds are of particular 
interest. 

During his return to amateur stand- 
ing, he and Mrs. Ingraham will weave 
in their spare time, mostly for their 
own use. They also intend to develop 
new ideas which they picked up on 
a long-deferred trip east this last sum- 
mer, which was interrupted by the 
war. > 8 
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Color and Structure 


(from the files of the Gadred Weavers ) 


Dear Chasey: 

I've dreamed up a dream! 

The one thing that excites me more than anything else 
at this time of year are the larch trees. Right now they are 
unbelievably beautiful . . . the almost unreal green of the 
delicate new needles against the strong, rich brown of the 
bark. . . . There’s no combination of colors in the world quite 
like this. 

I want to make a shirt out of just these two colors! An all 
year ‘round shirt like larch trees in the Spring! 

Where can I buy the yarn so I can get right at it? 


PLEASE HELP! 


P.S.: If 1 add natural to these two colors, I'll have horse 


chestnut trees... . Maybe I'll make two shirts! 


Dear McGad: 


Why don't you use your head? 


ow 


What's wrong with wanting a shirt like larch trees? 


Chasey: 


Or like horse chestnuts, for that matter? 

They're beautiful. . . . 

All I want to know is where to buy the yarns .. . lime green, 
just off chocolate brown, and maybe natural. 

I'm enclosing a little bark and just a few needles. 


fed 
Dear McGad: 

Needles . .. bark . .. why was I ever born? 

One of the things you seem to have forgotten is that the 
whole point of weaving is to make CLOTH, and YOU 
CAN'T MAKE CLOTH OUT OF COLOR! Before you con- 
sider color, you have to consider yarns; before you consider 
yarns, you have to consider weaves; before you consider 
weaves, you have to consider the purpose of the cloth .. . 


and you ask me to plan a larch tree shirt from sample cards! 
In the planning of any fabric, even if it is to be a part 
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of an established color scheme, there are three steps you 
should take before you make any definite decision as to color, 
and a great deal of unnecessary effort will be avoided if you 
take these steps in their proper order. First, you must de- 
termine the use to which the fabric will be put, for upon 
this use depends the decision as to what weaves will be suit- 
able. This list of suitable weaves will govern your choice of 
yarns to a certain extent, for each weave has its own charac- 
teristics, and many weaves depend upon particular yarn 
characteristics for success. And yarn characteristics, in turn, 
depend upon the fiber and how the fiber is spun. When 
you have considered these things, then, and then only, can 
you come to an intelligent decision as to color, for some 
weaves will give you whole tones, others half tones, and some 
a combination of whole and half tones. Unless you are going 
to be content to do yards of haphazard weaving, you must 
know beforehand what is going to happen to the color in 
the particular weave you are choosing to use. In your plea 
for help with your larch tree shirt, you added a fourth con- 
sideration, that of how to translate natural form into the 
structure of cloth! And all you want to know is where to buy 
the yarns... . 

In this particular case, you want material for a “larch 
tree” shirt. Any shirt should be durable, but for someone 
living in the country as you do, it should be practically in- 
destructible, and, at the same time, very comfortable. This 
rules out all open work weaves, all weaves that are too heavy 
or too stiff, and all weaves with long skips that would snag 
easily. Of the list of loom controlled weaves, there are two 
that would be the most practical: twill weave and spot weave, 
if woven in method 3. Plain weave, although excellent for 
shirt material, has a structure in which the warp and weft are 
so evenly balanced that, regardless of the yarns used, it would 
in no way give you your “larch trees;” to do your larch trees 
in damask weave would require too many harnesses; double 
weave which would give you clear, whole tone color values 
would not only require too many harnesses, but would also 
be too heavy; satin weave and overshot would snag too 
easily; and even in the finest obtainable cottons, summer 
and winter would be too heavy and too stiff. 

There are many combinations of yarns that are both inter- 
esting and suitable for twill weaves. Warp and weft may be 
of identical yarns; warp and weft may be of the same 
diameter, but not necessarily of identical spinnings or even 
of the same fiber; or the weft may be slightly heavier than 
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the warp, either of the same fiber or of a different fiber. You 
could use either cotton or linen as warp, and cotton, linen, 
wool or nylon as weft, and have your “all year ‘round” shirt. 
Or you could use a very fine worsted warp, with a slightly 
heavier worsted weft, and have a lovely light weight woolen 
shirt. In spot weave you would have a still wider choice, for 
this weave is dependent upon a fine warp, a heavier pattern 
yarn, and a very fine binder yarn. For spot weave you would 
have to use a warp fine enough to be sleyed at /east 40 ends 
to the inch, for anything less than that produces unsatisfac- 
tory results. This means that you could use nothing heavier 
than 24/2 cotton, 40/2 linen, or their equivalent in nylon 
if you could obtain it in a spinning suitable for such a warp. 
Of course finer yarns would be much better. In combination 
with any of these warps, you could use as pattern yarn a 
relatively heavy cotton, a fine wool, or nylon, providing the 
weft chosen would make a good plain weave when combined 
with that particular warp. This question of what will and 
will not make a good plain weave is of great importance, for 
it depends not only upon the fiber, and upon the spinning 
of that fiber, but it also depends to a great extent upon the 
sleying of the warp, and upon the beat of the individual 
weaver. All the theory in the world about fibers, spinnings, 
or twists, will never quite take the place of actually working 
with the different yarns, and seeing what they actually do 
in the loom and in the finishing process. So, when you next 
come in, plan to go over the woven samples in these weaves. 
It will give you a chance to feel your shirt before you weave it! 

At this point, if you just wanted a shirt, and weren't hipped 
on larch trees, you could begin to think about color, and what 
would happen to the two colors you mentioned when com- 
bined in these two weaves. But you are clamoring for color 
in a shirt “like larch trees in the Spring”. . . 

The only way to develop form in weaving is in the struc- 
ture of the cloth itself, that is, in the weave you use, and 
then further interpret it in the possibilities for design or 
effect inherent in that particular weave. Before you can 
translate natural form into the structure of cloth, there are 
two things you must develop. The first is an ability to recog- 
nize form when you see it, and the other is a recognition and 
knowledge of the law of the loom. 

Form is not an elusive word, a fearsome word. It has only 
been made elusive and fearsome by the people who have used 
it without understanding it. Many artists, particularly the 
hemi-demi-semi-artists, have tried to make it their very own, 
whereas in reality it is part of the heritage of all of us. There 
are no national boundaries to form, merely to the interpreta- 
tion of it. It is for the many, not the few, and you need 
neither genius nor a Ph.D. degree to recognize it. Almost all 
children are born with an ability to recognize it, and this 
ability atrophies only from lack of encouragement and there- 
fore lack of use. 

Form is the basic structure of an object, that is, the funda- 
mental relationship of the component parts within the whole, 
and your ability to recognize form will hinge upon your 
remembering that everything has its own weight, and that 
the distribution of this weight is governed by certain physical 
laws. To see merely the color or the outline is not enough. 
When you look at the larch trees, you think you see merely 
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the color, so you ask for specific colors of yarn to reproduce the 
green of the new needles and the brown of the bark. Without 
fully realizing it, though, you were, to a slight degree, con- 
scious of the form, because you wrote of the “delicate” new 
needles, against the “strong” rich brown of the bark. You 
must learn to see as well as look, for a reaction to color is a 
purely personal experience, an emotional experience, and 
should in no way be confused with a reaction to form which 
is both impersonal and objective. Color is the final addition 
to form. 

When you wrote of larch trees, rather than of one larch 
tree, you were probably again sensing the form, and the fact 
that each individual tree was reflecting all the other trees 
around it, each needle reflecting all the other needles. You 
did not isolate one because it was not isolated. You speak of 
them “in the Spring,” but did you stop to think that the 
appearance of these trees, as you see them, will change from 
day to day, not only because of their daily development and 
growth, but also because they are affected by the light and air 
around them, and by the very atmosphere itself? You sensed 
the difference in weight between the needles and the bark 
but you did not look for the underlying cause. When you look 
at your larch trees, they seem completely unrestrained, grow- 
ing in wild freedom in the woods. Actually, they are subject 
not only to the law of Nature in general, but to the law of 
Nature as it applies specifically to larch trees! 

The ability to recognize form in Nature, and the ability to 
translate this form into another medium are two entirely 
different things, for the /iteral translation of form from one 
medium to another is completely impossible. Each medium 
has its own potentialities and its own limitations beyond 
which we cannot go, and as soon as a choice of medium has 
been made, the laws of that particular medium come into play. 
Within these controls lies a constant challenge. In the case 
of your shirt, the larch trees, already governed by the law of 
Nature, become subject to the law of the loom, and the free- 
dom for interpretation within this law depends upon your 
knowledge of your tools, and upon your skill as a weaver. 

There are weavers who feel that there is far greater free- 
dom in pick-up weaving, but that is not actually the case. 
The freedom within pick-up weaving is an illusion, for it 
depends entirely upon the individual weaver, at his loom, 
at the moment, whereas the variations possible in loom con- 
trolled weaving have been steadily developing all over the 
world since that long ago day when Primitive Man wove his 
first basket. What individual can hope in one life time to 
compete with these centuries of experimentation? The possi- 
bilities for truly creative weaving based on these centuries of 
experience within the law of the loom are far greater than 
the possibilities outside this law where each individual begins 
at the beginning all over again. Did you ever try to draw a 
design within a circle? If you have, you probably remember 
feeling that the sides of the circle were pressing in, that the 
limitations were far too great, and that good design was com- 
pletely impossible. And yet that is the very limitation da Vinci 
set for himself when he drew his superb knots, knots which 
are such complicated designs that they have no beginning 
and no end! To me, a da Vinci knot is a symbol for the law 
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Back to 
the 
Gold Standard 


By SIMINOFF 


Siminoff at her loom. Jacket of black 
wool, rayon and nubby cotton, shot with 
silver. Fabric on the loom (upholstery), 
warp consists of cotton and rayon, weft 
in homespun wool and French twisted 


gold. Bobbin of French gold. 
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HE CURRENT controversy over 
the use of metallic thread in con- 
temporary fabrics should be set- 
tled once and for all. Actually there is 


a standard for judgment between the 
extremes of the person who admires any 
piece of weaving with the shine of metal 
and the pseudo-critic who spurns any 
piece with metallic thread. Metallic 
yarns have been used since early in 
recorded history and have a place in 
today’s life. 

The contemporary textile artist is an 
imaginative creator, drawing on cen- 
turies of experience for inspiration. 

One need only point to the age-old 
history of the use of metallics. One 
need only look with a critical eye on 
the work of some of our most famous 
and talented masters of the handicraft 
today. 

From the first dawn of culture, metal- 
lic threads always have been used with 
great success. The contemporary output 
is better than ever, in the opinion of 
many. 

In the 11th century B. C., a noble 
Etruscan woman was buried in a dress 
woven entirely of gold. And three cen- 
turies after Christ, Egyptians wrapped 
their dead in cloths adorned with metal- 
lics so that they might make the journey 
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to the other side in “high style.” 

That perennial best-seller, the Bible, 
tells in Exodus of woven materials for 
the Tabernacle and for the robes of the 
priests . . . robes which are said to have 
had borders of pomegranates and bells 
of gold. 

When Marco Polo returned from his 
sojourn with Kubla Khan he brought 
with him cloths of silk and gold. Ships 
from the east staggered under their 
burdens of beautiful fabrics, many bolts 
of metallic brocade, destined for an 
art-hungry and art-appreciative Europe. 

During the Renaissance, weavers in 
Milan, Genoa, and Florence, spun cloths 
of silk, velvet and a brocade which is 
called “embroidery on the loom.” The 
patterns appear as if embroidered on 
rich silk. For various purposes, and in 
the hands of different capable artisans, 
backgrounds were of satin, twill, taffeta, 
or damask weaves, and usually in one 
color. A play on the theme might be 
achieved with a warp stripe to contrast 
multi-colored floral patterns. And the 
most beautiful and original brocades 
were interwoven with gold and silver. 

From the Chinese, who first perfected 
such weaving, the Persians took it up 
and passed it on to the Europeans. Frag- 
ments of many of these luxury fabrics 


have been preserved for the edification 
of today’s artist in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City. 

A golden age in Palermo in the 12th 
century paid the gold thread a high 
compliment. It was used as a trade mark. 
Writing in that emotion-tinged period, 
Flacandus describes the elaborate tex- 
tiles made at the Hotel de Tiraz, or 
royal workshop. These were creations to 
be used at coronations of the Holy 
Roman Emperors and later to be worn 
by the ruling monarchs of the Germanic 
states until as late as the end of the 17th 
century. These beautiful brocades were 
unrivalled in all of Europe. 

And the deeply religious period of 
the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries provided inspiration for artists. 
Lucca, in West Italy, became a famous 
center for weavers. Here it was that 
rites of the Christian religion were cele- 
brated with gold cloths and beautiful 
brocades. And here it was that cologne- 
bands were woven: narrow bands of 
gold woven on small hand looms. They 
decorated church vestments, and were 
done in various weaves originally pro- 
duced in Cologne. Considered fine works 
of art, the bands were very costly. 
Lucca’s weavers pioneered in weaving 
velvet combined with richly piled silk, 
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and the Lucchese gold cloths became 
world famous. 

The Florence of the Medici era also 
became a famous center of classic weav- 
ing, although there are reports that the 
loom-art was practiced in this city as 
early as the fourth century. 

Cyprus, Sicily, Italy, and Germany 
became hubs for the areas in which 
metallic threads were woven to produce 
the rich fabrics required by the cere- 
monial age. The thread was entwined 
with silk lines, and the gold leaf placed 
over a thin animal membrane. In Sara- 
cenic Spain gilded parchment was used 
as the base for the gold leaf. 

And the use of the precious metal in 
cloth weaving was celebrated in poetry. 
Chaucer, in the 14th century, enrobed 
his elegant characters in heavy bro- 
cades: “Cloths of gold and satins rich 
in hewe.” Queen Elizabeth's reign was 
marked by the wealth of beautiful bro- 
cades and rich embroideries. 

In France, most of the weaving of the 
Gothic period was accomplished on sim- 
ple looms. The rich gold embroidery 
was applied afterwards. Earliest designs 
are found in embroidery or in tapestry, 
rather than in woven fabrics. 

When Pope Clement V moved from 
Rome to Avignon he brought Italian 
weavers with him, and they left their 
mark on later French weaving. Cloths 
of this period can still be seen today. 

A record for splendor was set in 1520, 
and has not yet been equalled. This was 
the convention on “The Field of Cloth 
of Gold,” so called because at the meet- 
ing of Henry VIII and Francois I who 
were attempting to settle the world’s 
affairs. Each of the monarchs tried to 
outdo the other in an abundant use of 
gold cloth. 


Belt, black cotton warp and jute, the 
gold metallic and black rayon lend the 
startling contrast. Jute is used for firm- 
ness. Hand-made buckle by Macciaberini. 











Lampshade woven in natural nubby 
linen and copper, side panels in tur- 
quoise rayon with copper. Lamp base 
hand turned with turquoise mat glaze 


by Lovera. Pottery bowl by Lovera. 


Master of baroque style was Daniel 
Marat who drew designs for velvet 
brocades. It was unfortunate for France 
when he fled to Holland after the Rev- 
ocation of the Edict of Nantes. Later in 
England Marat did the interior of 
Hampton Court Palace, where he used 
elaborate metallic effects. England's out- 
put of embroidery was far more out- 
standing than her woven fabrics until 
the 18th century. 

With King Louis XV on the throne 
of an extravagant French Court, Ma- 
dame DuBarry became the patroness 
of artists. Under her influence fine gold 
and silver were added to the delicate 
weaving patterns of the day. Brocades 
were woven with flat metal lamé, the 


Panels for folding screen shading from 
copper through the spectrum to neutral 
and definite white. Warp: cotton chen- 
ille, rayon, bleached jute, rayon chenille 
and heavy French no: elty copper. Weft: 
cotton, hibiscus fiber, split bamboo, rat- 

tan, slub linen, and copper. 
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handsomest of which were used as wall 
coverings and became quite the vogue 
of the period. 

It was in India that the handweaver 
nourished the art. The “kinkhabs,” or 
brocades, were and are the textiles of 
the Indian aristocracy. The fabrics were 
used The 
Maharajah, the Maharanee, and even the 
royal servants, wore these luxurious 
fabrics. The gold wire used for kinkhabs 
was made by drawing a rod of gold 
through holes in an iron plate; each hole 
through which the gold was drawn 


almost entirely at court. 


being successively smaller, until the end 
aperture produced a thin filament wire. 
Silver threads were made in the same 
manner. The wire, either of silver or 
gold, was then hammered flat and 
wrapped around a silken thread. The 
obvious preciousness of the wire can be 
realized when it is known that the 
worn-out clothing was burned, but the 
metal could be reused. 

This is only a brief glimpse into the 
rich history of the well-applied use of 
metallic threads in weaving. 

Today's true artist uses the accumu- 
lated knowledge as a source of inspira- 
tion. The museums afford a place for 
study . not for copying. As in all 
creative expression, be it painting, writ- 
ing, music or weaving, a_ sincerely 
executed original is far better than a 
perfect copy. 

This universal fact should be helpful 
in judging the merits of metallic threads 
in weaving. The critics might do well 
to re-evaluate their own standards of 
judgment, since it is ever precarious to 
judge art at best. And it is much too 
dishonest to haphazardly brush aside as 
“no good” a really effective technique 
or original application. Na Maas 


Lampshide fabric. Weft: handspun nat- 
ural wools white, nubby rayon, natural 
jute and natural 7/1 slub linen. Warp: 
natural spun French silk, 12 to inch. 
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Variations in the Honeysuckle Design 


By BERTA FREY 


LL WEAVERS know Honeysuckle. Some adore it and 
A“: abhor it; and both with good reason. 

Once upon a time I heard it said with an air of 
finality and authority, “There are thirty-two ways to weave 
Honeysuckle.” Now this is somewhat of a misstatement. 
Doubtless there are many more than thirty-two ways of 
treadling or arranging it, in the generally accepted meaning 
of the term “Honeysuckle,” and possibly there are thirty-two 
ways of weaving it, though I have not discovered them all. 
Its endless possibilities fully warrant the high esteem in 
which it is held by many. Of those who do not like Honey- 
suckle, I think that possibly they are tired of the original 
thirty-two varieties and have not yet discovered the far cor- 
ners of this Happy Hunting Ground. 

Honeysuckle is really not the name of a weave—it is the 
name of a pattern or design, and that pattern, reduced to its 
mere skeleton—to its design in blocks—regardless of how 
it may be woven, is shown at the top of the diagrams. 
Having the pattern analyzed, it can be adapted to many 
weaving techniques, with varying degrees of interest and 
beauty. 

The familiar draft for Colonial Overshot weaving (draft 
“a”) has many interesting variations, not all of which are 
as widely known as they deserve to be. At A of Illustration 1 
is our good friend woven as drawn in, in the orthodox 
Colonial weave. 

At B is a very different appearing fabric, though the pat- 
tern is not changed. This fabric is an excellent one for 
upholstery; it is closely woven and very substantial. The warp 
must not be sleyed too closely, for the weft threads beat up 
very closely and the warp is completely covered. The two 
weft threads are identical in size, two colors or two shades 
of the same color, and finer than the warp. The treadling 
for the pattern color is the same as for the regular weave, 
that is, as drawn in. There is no tabby, but the second weft 
thread (the binder) is woven on the opposite pair of har- 
nesses from the pattern. 


The treadling is: pattern 1-2 followed by binder 3-4, and 
these two shots alternate until the first block is “square’— 
this of course, will depend upon the number of warp threads 
per inch and the size of the weft yarn. The next pattern 
will be 2-3 followed by binder 1-4 till that block is square; 
then pattern 3-4 with its binder of 1-2, and finally 1-4 
pattern followed by binder 2-3. One color is kept throughout 
for the pattern and the other color for the binder. 


Still on the Colonial draft and still in the tapestry-like 
fabric is C of Illustration 1. Here there are four shuttles 


Because Miss Frey has received so many requests for this article, 
first published in “The Weaver,” October, 1939, permission to reprint 
it was given HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN by Emile Bernat 
& Sons Company, publishers of "The Weaver,’ now out of print. 
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used each with its own color. The treadling never varies— 
always 

treadle 1-2 

treadle 2-3 weave with color B 

treadle 3-4 weave with color C 

treadle 4-1 weave with color D 

A natural outgrowth of C is the sample shown at D of 

Illustration 1. It is also woven with four shuttles and is at 
its best when woven with four shades of one color. The 
treadling never varies, but the colors shift places. The more 
weft threads there are in each block, the more acute will 
be the angle of the dominating line. The piece illustrated has 
ten shots of each color in each block. It is woven as follows: 

treadle 1-2 and weave with shade A 

treadle 2-3 and weave with shade B 

treadle 3-4 and weave with shade C 

treadle 4-1 and weave with shade D, 
and repeat these four shots nine times, making forty weft 
shots in all. Then shift the shuttles to weave 1-2 with shade 
B, 2-3 with shade C, 3-4 with shade D and 4 with shade A. 
until forty shots have been made. The shuttles are again 
shifted to weave 1-2 with C, 2-3 with D, 3-4 with A and 
4-1 with B. The fourth shift brings shade D into first posi- 
tion (1-2) and C is on the fourth position. The next shift, 
of course will bring all colors back to their original posi- 
tions and the pattern begins over again. Throughout the 
entire piece, the order of treadling never varies from the 
regular 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 4-1. 


weave with color A 
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In text, drafts are indicated by small letters in quotation 
marks—draft “a.” 
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For all of the above variations, the weft must be fine 
enough and the sley coarse enough to allow for very close 
packing of the weft, and complete covering of the warp. 
Linen Warp (40/2) sleyed at 20 to 24 per inch, or ordinary 
four ply carpet warp sleyed at 14 to 16 per inch make good 
foundations. Weaving Special is an excellent weft; perleen 
woven over 20/2 linen warp sleyed at 15 will also result 
in a most satisfactory fabric. 

Another type of bound-weaving is that which is widely 
known as “Italian” weave. It is shown at E of Illustration 1. 
Three colors of weft are used and it is somewhat more com- 
plicated than the foregoing kinds. In this type, the warp is 
not completely covered, and the chief interest is in the play 
of color, which is lost in the photograph. 

The main color is woven as drawn in; there are two 
binders, neither of which is on the tabby combination of 
harnesses. It takes four weft shots to make one “count” in 
the weave. The rule for determining the treadling is easier 
to follow than to describe. Any pattern combination of har- 
nesses, for example 1-2, should be followed by a binder com- 
bination having one harness in common, which would be 
1-4 or 2-3, a second pattern shot on the 1-2 combination 
should be followed by the binder combination not used previ- 
ously. Perhaps it is most easily understood by an examination 
of the directions for treadling. The sample shown was started 
on the 3-4 combination, and reading down shews the trea- 
dling used to produce a blue pattern in the orthodox Honey- 
suckle design. Read across to obtain the actual order of 
treadling. 


Blue Gray Blue Rose 
3-4 2-3 3-4 1-4 three times 
2-3 1-2 2-3 3-4 twotimes 
1-2 1-4 1-2 3-2 twotimes 
1-4 3-4 1-4 1-2 onetime 
3-4 3-2 3-4 1-4 
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Illustration I 


3-2 1-2 3-2 3-4 

1-2 3-2 1-2 1-4—this is the center 
or reversing point of the pattern. In order that the relative 
positions of the binder colors may remain the same, the 
sequence of rose and gray must be reversed with the reversing 
of the order of treadling. Continue: 

Blue Rose Blue Gray 


3-2 3-4 3-2 1-2 
3-4 1-4 3-4 3-2 
1-4 1-2 1-4 3-4 
1-2 2-3 1-2 1-4 two times 
2-3 3-4 2-3 1-2 twotimes 


With the beginning of a new repeat of the pattern, the rose 
and gray are returned to their original positions. A little 
study of the above treadling will explain the relation of the 
binders to the pattern more easily and clearly than a detailed 
description. Other arrangements than the “as drawn in” one 
may be woven in this manner, and the working out of 
treadling directions is not a too difficult task. 


The type of weaving known in the Scandinavian countries 
as “Halkrus” or “Gagnefkrus” and quite often called “Honey- 
comb” may be done on any Colonial draft, and Honeysuckle 
is no exception. The characteristic appearance of the Honey- 
suckle pattern is lost in this “Lacey-Weave” or Honeycomb 
technique, because four of the seven blocks that form the 
pattern are only two warp threads in size. The sample shown 
at F of Illustration 1 used only two of the three larger blocks. 
This technique was described in Vol. III, No. 3 of the 
Weaver, and a detailed description is not needed here. The 
warp and colored weft in the sample shown are the same 
size, about a 10/2 cotton, and the heavy cabby thread is 
“Darnetta.” The sample was woven as follows: 


Treadle 1-3 weave with Darnetta 
Treadle 2-3 weave with Darnetta 
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Illustration Il 


Treadle 3 weave with colored cotton 

Treadle 4 weave with colored cotton and 
repeat these last two shots two times more, making six weft 
shots. Then two heavy tabby shots. 

Treadle 1 weave with colored cotton 

Treadle 2 weave with.colored cotton, and repeat these 
two shots until six have been woven. 

Only two of the pattern blocks have been used. It is 
possible to use the 2-3 combination as the 1-2 and 3-4 have 
been used, which will elaborate the pattern to a certain 
extent. The 1-4 combination has no large skips and does not 
show to advantage. 

Here then, on the much despised, or adored, Colonial 
draft for Honeysuckle, are six techniques of weaving having 
four separate and distinct patterns and five textures. There 
are many more textures possible by varying the treadling, 
and substituting various wefts. And of course, there is the 
method of picking up only parts of the design when weaving 
in the orthodox colonial way. All of the variations given for 
Honeysuckle can be woven on any Colonial draft, though 
the results on some may be more or less satisfactory. But 
the Colonial draft can be discarded entirely and new drafts 
fitted to the design that will start the weaver off on an 
almost endless chain of exciting adventure. 

“Jamptlandvav,” better known in America as “Crackle” 
can be fitted to the Honeysuckle pattern, the draft for which 
is given at “b” on a diagram. There are as many possible 
variations of treadling on this draft as on the original colonial 
one. The pattern is changed in appearance because of the 
characteristic overlapping of the blocks and the more truly 
twill effect. At A of Illustration II is shown a sample of 
Crackle weave done on the Honeysuckle pattern, and woven 
as drawn in. This weave is now so familiar to American 
weavers that a detailed description is not needed. 

The Summer-and-Winter adaptation of Honeysuckle (B 
of Illustration Il) has been doubled in size. A single unit 
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block in Summer-and-Winter is likely to lose much of its 
identity and appear more as a transition between other 
blocks; parti¢gularly is this true if the weaving is done in 
pairs and the blocks joining each other at the corners. 

Honeysuckle, being a four block pattern requires six har- 
nesses when translated into Summer-and-Winter weave. The 
draft for the larger arrangement is written in the short 
manner at “c”; and for the single unit size it is written out 
in the long way at “d” on the diagram of drafts. Only one 
piece of Summer-and-Winter is illustrated, but this draft is 
subject to all the many variations that are possible on Sum- 
mer-and-Winter drafts generally. It may be woven singly 
or in pairs; the blocks may meet in a twill, or the background 
may make the twill to separate the blocks; the various blocks 
may be woven individually (as in the sample) or combined 
to produce any number of different patterns. And whether 
the blocks are combined or kept separate, it may be woven 
on opposites with results somewhat similar to the Colonial 
On opposites, in that the warp threads are completely covered, 
resulting in a heavy, tapestry-like effect. 

There are many weaves for which we, in America, do not 
have official names. Particularly is this true of that weave 
which in its several forms is variously known as “Linen 
Weave,” “Speck Weave,” “Lace Weave,” “Bronson Weave,” 
etc. Quite generally accepted is the name “Bronson” for that 
weave having warp overshots on one side and weft overshots 
on the other. Bronson is sub-divided into Spot-Bronson and 
Lace-Bronson. 

Honeysuckle does not adapt itself too well to the spot 
type of Bronson. If two warp threads are allowed to a single 
unit of design, they are almost lost; and if four threads are 
allowed, the large center spot would call for a weft skip of 
twelve threads, which would be entirely too large. Spot- 
Bronson would be a five harness weave, but by eliminating 
one small spot it can be made to fit four harnesses and the 

{Continued on Page 52 
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Material used: 


2/18 Worsted wool 
yarn by the Royal Society (hand- 
weaving yarn). 


WARP: 2/18 worsted in Gazelle, 
Woodland green and purple. 
WEFT: 2/18 worsted in Chocolate 
brown and Gazelle. These 2 threads 
are wound together on the bobbins 
and woven as one thread. 
REED: 16—Two ends to a dent. 
WIDTH IN REED: 20 inches. 
TOTAL NUMBER OF ENDS: 640. 
PATTERN: Twill, 4,3,2,1 and repeat. 
TREADLING: 1 & 2, 2 & 3, 3 & 4, 
4&1 & repeat. 


Wool for Winter 
in the North 


LENGTH OF WARP: 332 yards. 

LENGTH OF MATERIAL NEEDED: 
For hat 33 inches 
For bag 36 inches 
These dimensions are for the fin- 
ished cloth, after it been 
steamed. 

WARP MAKING: 4 ends of Gazelle, 
2 ends of Woodland green, 2 ends 
of purple and repeat until you have 
640 ends. 

THREADING: 2 ends in each heddle. 
Example: 2 ends of Gazelle in one 

heddle of harness 4 
2 ends of Gazelle in one heddle of 


has 


harness 3 
2 ends of Woodland green in one 
heddle of harness 2 
2 ends of purple in one heddle of 
harness 1 and repeat. 
ENTERING THE REED: 2 ends of 
Gazelle in one dent, 2 ends of Ga- 
zelle in the next dent, 2 ends of 
Woodland green in the next and 2 
ends of purple in the next, etc. 
Note: The 2 ends going in one 
heddle will also go in the same dent 
of the reed. 


PATTERNS USED FOR THE MAK- 
ING OF THE ARTICLES: 
HAT: Vogue #9837 
BAG: McCall’s #1262, bag C+ 
We finished the hat with a bow of 
many ends of the wools used in the 
weaving of the material. The bag is 
finished with tassels made of the 
same wools. Two tassels on each 
side of the bag. 
APPROXIMATE QUANTITIES OF 
MATERIAL USED IN THE WEAV- 
ING OF THESE ARTICLES: 
WARP: 4 ounces of Gazelle 
2 ounces of Woodland green 
2 ounces of purple 
WEFT: 5 ounces chocolate brown 
5 ounces Gazelle 








Handbags and a Hat 

\ K TEAVERS always are looking for new ideas for hand- 
bags. Mrs. Phelps suggests weaving a hat to match. 

If you are weaving tweed for a suit, weave enough extra 

yardage for a bag and a hat. Maybe the tweed accessories 


Designed and Woven by Marie Phelps 


also will match an outfit in plain color. The handle problem 
for these bags is solved by using one of plain wood, hand 
carved, and fabric for the others. Handles for handwoven 
bags should also be handmade, it would seem. 





Material used: Linen by Ederer. 

WARP: 20/2 White. 

WEFT: 20/2 Tobacco Brown. 

20/1 Aquamarine. 

Note: Wind one end of Tobacco brown 
with one end of Aquamarine on 
your bobbins and weave these two 
threads as one thread. This gives 
the fabric a pleasing tweed effect in 
spite of the fact that the fabric is 
woven entirely in tabby weave 

REED: 16. One end to a dent. 

WIDTH IN REED: 20 inches. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF THREADS: 
320. 

LENGTH OF WARP: 3!2 yards. 

PATTERN: Any threading will do as 
this fabric is woven in tabby weave. 
A two harness loom can also be 
used. 

WEAVING: Tabby. 

LENGTH OF FABRIC NEEDED FOR 

MAKING THE ARTICLES: 

HAT: 33 inches. 

BAG: 32 inches. 

These dimensions are for the finished 
fabric. After taking the cloth off 


Linen for Winter 


in the South 


one hour. Hang 
wring. After 


pattern +9837. 


The hat 








the loom soak it in hot water for 
to drip. Do not 
dripping stops 
with a very hot iron until dry. 


PATTERNS USED FOR MAKING 
HAT AND BAG IN LINEN: VOGUE 


(same as 
and bag are finished with a small 
posy of flowers instead of a ribbon 
as the pattern indicates. 


APPROXIMATE QUANTITIES OF 


MATERIAL USED TO WEAVE 

THESE ARTICLES: 

WARP: 6 ounces. 

WEFT: Tobacco Brown: 4 ounces 
Aquamarine: 4 ounces 


iron 


You will probably have a nice piece 
of woven linen left over to make a 
small bag like the one shown above 
mounted on handle of waxed 
maple. 


model in wool) 
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(Number One) 
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Colorful tweeds woven on the same warp. 
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(Number Two) 


Why Not Tweeds? 


HE LONGER I weave the more 
convinced I am that we weavers 
are very fortunate and privileged 
people. True, it takes persistence and 
patience, imagination 
time and energy, but look at what all 
this brings to us . . . beautiful fabrics 

. lots of them woven just as we want 
them to be. We can go overboard weav- 
ing our favorite colors, reds or blues or 
browns ... or dip into the subtle com- 
binations of whites and naturals 
or get all but lost in the endless pos- 
sibilities of textures . . . or take a fling 
at anything! 

A loom—some thread—and YOU! 
What a combination! Nobody is more 
master of all the thread they survey 
than the handloom weavers and that’s 
us, folks! 

Last spring I did considerable work 
with tweeds. The two tweeds given in 


and know-how, 


this article are a part of that project of 
delving into this inexhaustible and 
fascinating type of weaving. Nothing is 
more rewarding to handweavers than to 
roll yards and yards of beautiful suit 
or coat material from their looms. It’s 
ours to continue to enjoy for years, so 
what if a short month was spent weav- 
ing it! 

Handwoven tweeds have a way of 
being especially long wearing and satis- 
factory. They are practically wrinkle- 
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proof and will take a lot of tossing 
around without injury to looks or feel 

admirable qualities for traveling 
and sports clothes. A word of caution 
though. When you select your yarn to 
start weaving, also select your tailor. 
The best of tailoring is a requisite to 
that stunning outfit you plan to have. 
More good handwoven materials have 
been ruined by poor making-up than 
have been saved by expert tailoring. Do 
not hesitate to put the money you save 
by weaving the material yourself into 
paying well for the tailoring for you will 
still be ahead in the long run. 

We weavers have to think backwards. 
First we must decide whether we want 
to weave a suit for mom, a topcoat for 
dad or a jacket and skirt for the teen- 
age miss, and then plan accordingly. 
We all know that different yarns will 
be suitable for different kinds of woven 
materials but sometimes they can be 
cleverly combined in one warp and 
made to serve more than one purpose. 
These two tweeds are an example of 
that kind of planning, in fact, they are 
different enough not to look related. 
Number One, because the weft is all of 
a homespun or tweed type yarn, is heavy 
and sturdy enough for a top coat. Num- 
ber Two, 


the same homespun yarn and a fine 


which is a combination of 


worsted yarn, is lighter weight and more 


suitable for a jacket and skirt. Plain 
material for a companion piece to go 
with this light colored check could be 
woven of a fine green or gray worsted 
yarn, 5,000 to 7,400 yards to the pound, 
set 30 threads to the inch and woven 
in either plain weaving or twill. 

For a tweed material to be successful 
certain fundamental rules of weaving 
must be followed. One of the most im- 
portant is finding the correct setting in 
the reed for the yarn being used. It is 
necessary to square the yarn in the warp 
and weft as nearly as possible in order 
for the finished material to wear well 
and hang well when made up. A little 
experimenting during this phase of 
planning pays off in the weaving. I 
find my little 8 inch table loom an in- 
valuable aid in weaving samples of any 
new or different threads and threadings. 
Sample warps can be quickly set up 
and woven on it, then washed to see 


if they look as they should when 


finished. Color schemes, textures, and 
threading drafts are thought through at 
this stage and then the final warp figured 
out for a large loom. 

Planning for shrinkage, 3 to 4 inches 
per yard in the length and 2 to 3 
inches in the width for tweed yarns 
(one to two inches more for light 


weight worsted yarns) . even beat- 
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Handweaving from Many Countries 
at The International Trade Fair 


ESCRIPTIVE adjectives are so 
D often carelessly used in modern 
life that when something truly worthy 
of superlatives comes along, we are left 
speechless. One of the few events truly 
worthy of our most excited and exciting 
adjectives was the First United States 
International Trade Fair held in Chicago 
August 7 to 20. The Fair included 
exhibits of every imaginable type of 
merchandise, from tiny needles and 
pins to huge pieces of machinery. The 
coffees and wines smelled superb (and 
the generous samples distributed tasted 
that way, too). And oh! those Danish 
cheeses! It is hard to believe that there 
are as many kinds of sewing machines 
as were to be found there, along -with 
Christmas decorations and glassware, 
toys, and tools—everything was fascinat- 
ing. 

The section devoted to yarns and tex- 
tiles was of course most intensely inter- 
esting to weavers. Many countries ex- 
hibited in this group, and two points 
seemed outstanding. First: “Cottage 
weaving” (the term seems almost uni- 
versal) is being encouraged almost all 
over the world. Scotland, Ireland, India, 


Holland, 


nearly every country possessing a native 


Canada, Italy, Germany— 
handicraft—and that’s practically every 
country in the world—has some system 
of cottage industries. Usually either the 
government or an individual subsidizes 
the home weavers, assisting them in pro- 
curing materials and designs and in sell- 
ing the finished products. As to their 
importance, the representative from Ire- 
land said, “Of course the cottage indus- 
tries are flourishing. A man cannot feel 
complete if he is tied to a machine all 
day. Coming home to the creative 
accomplishment of spinning, dyeing, 
and weaving gives him a necessary crea- 
tive satisfaction.” 

The second very obvious conclusion 
to be reached from examining the ex- 
hibits at this huge Trade Fair was this 
Weavers may work in different media, 
in different colors for different purposes, 
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By GLADYS ROGERS BROPHIL 


but traditional designs and techniques 
are often the same. Loom-threaded pat- 
terns show exact duplication in many 
cases, great similarity in a still greater 
number. Wrought designs have national 
individualities, but in many ways the 
similarities are extreme. Tunisian and 
Yugoslavian dress materials are quite 
like the traditional Swedish bound weav- 
ing, except for color changes. Rosepath 
is usually considered a Swedish design, 
but Germany had a display of uphol- 
steries in stripes, all done on a rosepath 
threading. Overshot is considered an 
Early American innovation, but it was 
interesting to see the Indian overshot 
designs for bedspreads. (It is possible 
that these designs were imported in an 
effort to make the Indian weavings 
more saleable in the States, but the 
representative in the Indian booth did 
not think this to be the case.) 

A description of some of the indi- 
vidual exhibits will give a clearer idea 
of the wide variety of weaving examples 
shown: 

ALGERIA: There was not a large 
selection of weaving here, but one of 
the most interesting examples was a 
coarse wool wall hanging, with weft 
stripes and an intricate wrought design 
in contrasting colors. The Algerian rugs 
are really the most beautiful of all, with 
their plain pile weaves in natural or a 
certain shade of coral or sometimes dark 





Bag 


from Yugoslavia, wool, tapestry 
weave in tan with stripes in geometrical 
pattern in soft colors. 


brown, with a single corner figure, very 
small, in black or dark brown. It is 
traditional but with the most modern 
effect imaginable. 

AUSTRIA: The only exhibit of 
handweaving from Austria consisted 
of a peasant skirt, made very full, with 
contrasting colored stripes about the 
hem. These were woven by Mini Weis 
of the Tyrol. 


EGYPT: Naturally Egypt is ex- 
tremely proud of the unsurpassed qual- 
ity of her cotton, and devoted a large 
share of her exhibit space to describing 
the growth of the plant and the prepara- 
tion of the yarn. Included were many 
pounds of extremely fine cotton thread, 
presumably suited for power weaving. 
No sources were given for direct pur- 
chase of the yarn, however. The display 
of fine woven cottons, with contrasting 
colored stripes was stimulating to the 
novice weaver. 

ENGLAND: England did not show 
much yardage in handwoven materials 
but was well represented in finished 
and both men and 
women, offered by famous London tail- 


coats suits, for 
ors. One company offered a range of 
weaving and crochet threads of cotton, 
similar to our 3/2. Weaving friends in 
England write that cottons are so expen- 
sive that weavers there find them pro- 
hibitive, so the sale of these threads 
here must be a bid for American dollars. 


FINLAND: The Finns have such a 
wonderful reputation for design of mod- 
ern textiles to accompany their exquisite 
furniture and glassware that it was ex- 
tremely disappointing to find no ex- 
amples of specifically labelled Finnish 
handwoven textiles. One of the furni- 
ture displays, however, had a_back- 
ground drapery which appeared to be 
handwoven. It was a combination of 
rough linen and chenille in chartreuse 
with black flecks—very rough looking 
and harsh, and altogether charming. 

FRANCE: Like Finland, France 
showed no fabrics specifically labelled 
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Weaver and dyer in Mexico preparing handwoven fabrics 
for Chicago's International Trade Fair. 


“handwoven” but the fabrics, and of 
course the designs, of the gowns and 
coats shown by the Parisian coutouriers 
was an education in itself. One exhibi- 
tor had sample cards of threads from 
France, but no price lists. 

GERMANY : The most outstanding 
of the German woven samples was an 
upholstery woven on rosepath with wool 
weft stripes, and table mats and cloths 
of cotton or cotton and rayon, in tradi- 
tional loom designs, with a few over- 
shots. There was nothing here showing 
any Originality. 

One of the most interesting sidelights 
of the Fair came about through a con- 
versation with a German exhibitor of 
hand made violins, Leo Aschauer. On 
the table beneath his precious instru- 
ments he had put a handwoven cloth 
made by his wife. The cloth was made 
in a summer and winter technique in 
foot square blocks. The warp was natural 
20/2 cotton and the weft, rust and black 
nubby. When we showed more interest 
in the background than in the violins, 
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he beamed proudly and pulled out of 
a case hidden beneath the table several 
pillow tops of twill in varied colored 
stripes. His greatest pride however was 
the white wool suit, twill weave, which 
he wore. It was woven, and probably 
tailored as well, by his wife. 

GREECE: One of the most fascinat- 
ing displays at the entire Fair was that 
of Greece. The fabrics were all lovely, 
but the most enticing were the simple 
handwoven silk dress materials. These 
were done on a natural warp with the 
weft in pleasant shades of blue green, 
beige, or grey mixed with white. The 
illustration shown does not do the deli- 
cate fabrics justice. 

HOLLAND: A wide variety of 
things came from Holland—lovely wool 
yardages for wearing apparel, afghans 
in delph blue and white (quite expen- 
sive, by the way) and a gorgeous mod- 
ern tapestry of a scene showing a sail- 
boat and harbor by Jan Weigers. In 
addition to these were some interesting 
machine-made sisal rugs, some com- 








Smart tweeds from North Ireland attracted much favorable 


attention, shown in wide variety of colors. 


bined with coco fiber, and showing the 
direct influence of the handloom in the 
use of four harness designs and simple 
double weaves. 

INDIA: India showed a wide variety 
of textiles—some very beautiful by any 
standards and others too garish for 
those of conservative taste. There were 
some lovely fine and medium weight 
cottons in good soft colors, plain or 
with weft stripes and wrought designs 
The very thin, voile-like cottons were 
woven with borders down one selvage, 
and with wrought end borders of horses 
or other animals in modern design. One 
piece was especially interesting, with a 
combination of woven vertical stripes 
with dyed and bleached square block 
designs. Those with end borders were 
woven in 9-yard lengths, so that each 
4\%-yard length included one end 
border. 

Indian weavers do much with silk 
but prefer to sell the woven silk fabric 
rather than the silk yarn. There is a 

| Continued on Page 48 
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PIONEER IN A NEW PROFESSION - 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 


By KATE VAN CLEVE 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL of Occu- 
een Therapy, affiliated with 
Tufts College since 1945, was founded 
in 1918, as a result of the request of 
General John J. Pershing, in 1917, to 
Dr. William A. Gorgas, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States Army, for 
several hundred young women to serve 
in overseas hospitals “to counteract idle- 
ness and build morale by giving instruc- 
tion in crafts to wounded and otherwise 
incapacitated soldiers.” The school is 
the oldest in New England and one of 
the oldest in the United States for 
training persons in a profession little 
more than 30 years old. The United 
States has taken the lead in the develop- 
ment of occupational therapy, which is 
grounded in the scientific correlation of 
hand and mind for curative purposes in 
physical and mental illness. It is an 
established adjunct of medical treat- 
ment, practiced under the prescription 
and guidance of physicians in hospitals 
and rehabilitation centers of this coun- 
try and abroad. 





Upside Down Loom—Loom attached to 
overhead “Balkan” type frame thus al- 
lowing the patient to derive the benefits 


of table loom weaving while confined to 
bed in a supine position. 
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Following General Pershing’s cable 
the Surgeon-General conferred with 
Colonel E. G. Brackett (Doctor Brackett 
as he was known to us here in Boston) 
as both he and his sister Miss Minnie 
Brackett had long been interested in 
craft work in hospitals and institutions. 
Dr. Herbert J. Hall was also consulted. 
He had used occupational therapy in 
many forms, including weaving, at 
Mansion in Marblehead. 
There were also many others in this 
section who had been actively interested 
in this phase of the subject—Dr. E. E. 
Southard, Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Dr. 
William H. Smith, Dr. John D. Adams 
and Arthur L. Williston and it was this 
group that acted as the first board of 
trustees of the Boston School of Occu- 
pational Therapy. Miss Sarah M. Lake 
of Winsor School became its first dean 
to be followed by Miss Marjorie B. 
Mrs. John A. 


Greene), who is now president. 


Devereux 


Greene (the present 


The first courses were 12 weeks long 


and sent 123 reconstruction aids into 





the hospitals at home and abroad. The 
requirements for the first candidates 
were “a suitable personality, emotional 
stability, good health, and a minimum 
age of 25,” with a background in art, 
crafts, or an allied field. Present require- 
ments include graduation from an 
approved secondary school, good health 
and emotional stability, and a sincere 
interest in working with the ill or 
handicapped. For valuable preliminary 
experience, volunteer work in a hospital 
is suggested. 

At the end of the first world war the 
school was closed for a short time but 
reopened in 1919 to train occupational 
therapists for work in the civilian hos- 
pitals. 
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Braid W eaving—Using suspension sling 
to eliminate extra strain caused by the 
pull of gravity but at the same time to 
allow the patient to use and thereby 
strengthen the weak shoulder muscles. 





Weaving classes at Boston School of Occupational Therapy. 








EXHIBITIONS 
of Jutenest ta Handweavers and 


LOCAL — STATE — NATIONAL 


OCTOBER 


American Institute of Decorators, Texas Technological! College 
Lubbock, Texas. Through October. 

Anni Albers’ Textiles, Germanic Museum, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. October 3 - 31. 

Exhibition House, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York City. Work of Gregory Ain, architect. Sponsored by 
Museum of Modern Art and Woman’s Home Companion. Con- 
tinued through October 29. 

“Good Design,”’ Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

St. Louis Artists’ Guild. Dates to be announced. 

Second Annual Decorative Arts Competition, San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, San Francisco, California. Postponed until early 
in 1951. 

Eighth Annual Cooperative Art Exhibition, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. October 14-November 30. 

Quaker Weavers Exhibit, Orchard Park, New York. October 19- 
Zt. 

“The World of Silk,’’ Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Retrospective exhibition showing the development of the 
fabulous art of the silk weaver from its origins in China to the 
early 20th century. Opening October 20. 

The 15th National Ceramic Exhibition, The Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York. October 29 through De- 
cember 3. Then on circuit. 

The Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue, 
Saint Paul 2, Minnesota. Exhibition of leather by Arthur Berne 
—October 5-25. Exhibition of enamels by L. A. Deverell and 
bronze work by Ronald Pearson—October 25-November 12 
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Scarf by Kamma Zethraus (shown at the Marin County 

Weavers’ Festival.) Warp, black wool and gold metallic 

thread, evenly spaced. W eft, chartreuse metallic textured cot 

ton and black wool, with the border in chartreuse boucle 
metallic ribbon. 
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NOVEMBER 
American Institute of Decorators, Department of Architecture, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Through Novem- 
ber. 


Eighth Annual Cooperative Art Exhibition, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Continued through November 30 


Anni Albers’ Textiles, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. November 14 - December 5. 

“Good Design,”’ Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Contemporary Crafts Exhibition, The Philadelphia Art Alliance 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. November 8-December 31. 


“Good Design,’’ Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 
New York City. Selection from Chicago Merchandise Mart 
exhibition and other homefurnishings chosen by 1950 Museum 
Selection Committee. November 22-January 28. 


“Missouri Show,” City Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri. Dates 
to be announced. 


International Textile Exhibition, The Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Sponsored by Department of Art. November | - 30. 


Italy at Work—Her Renaissance in Design Today, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn, New York. Comprehensive exhibition of 
Italian Handicrafts. November 22 through March 7. 


New Hampshire Crafts—1950. Organized by the Currier Gallery 
of Art, Manchester, New Hampshire and shown August 1|2- 
September 24. This exhibition will be circuited by The Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts, beginning in November. Dates to be 
announced later. 


The Contemporary Weavers of California, M 
Memorial Museum, San Francisco, California 
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San Francisco Women’s Art Exhibit, Son Francisco Museum of 
Art, San Francisco, California 

“The World of Silk,’’ Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. Retrospective exhibition showing the development of the 
fabulous art of the silk weaver from its origins in China to 
the early 20th century. Continued. 

The 15th National Ceramic Exhibition, The Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse, New York. Continued through De- 
cember 3. 


The Saint Paul Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue 
Saint Paul 2, Minnesota. Exhibition of enamels by L. A. Dev- 
erell and bronze work by Ronald Pearson—through Novem- 
ber 12. Exhibition of jewelry by Walter Rhodes and Sam 
Kramer—November 19-December 23. 

Women’s International Exposition, 7|)st Regiment Armory, Park 
Avenue at 34th Street, New York City. November 6 through 
12 


DECEMBER 


Contemporary Crafts Exhibition, The Philadelphia Art Alliance 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Continued through December 31 


American Institute of Decorators, Department of Art, Cornel! 
College, Mount Vernon, lowa 


“Good Design,’’ Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 
New York City. Continued through January 29 
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Craftsmen 


Coming to New York will be several 
exhibitions which should be of great 
interest to handweavers—the retrospec- 
tive show of silks at the Metropolitan 
Museum, the show of Italian handi- 
crafts, “Italy at Work,” at the Brooklyn 
Museum, and “Good Design,” at last to 
he at the Museum of Modern Art in 
November. The latter, which opened at 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart last 
January, has concentrated attention on 
contemporary design in home furnish- 
ings. Selections from the winter and 
spring Chicago showings, with other 
articles, will be seen here. 


Trends in Textiles as Seen 


In Homefurnishings Show 
IF ioaan INTEREST,” to borrow a 


favorite fall phrase from _ the 
fashion artists, was important in the 
National Homefurnishings show which 
filled three floors of New York's Grand 
Central Palace and attracted thousands 
of visitors from September 7 to Septem- 
ber 17. The only show of its kind in 
the city which is open to the public, its 
purpose is to give prospective pur- 
chasers an advance view of current 
trends in the entire homefurnishings 
field. 

Handweavers and handweavers now 
designing for power looms were in 
evidence. Among important textile 
trends were the following: 

Monochromatic effects in colors, with 
variety provided by different textures. 
Greeff's showed fabrics and floor cover- 


ings in different shades of yellows, ton- 


ing into a mustard carpet. Bertha 
Schaefer's “tone-on-tone” interior was 
based on cafe-au-lait, using “burnt 


paprika,” and orange and brown for 
upholstery, walls, and draperies. “Make 
room for people in your interiors,’ Miss 
Schaefer says. “Don’t hide them behind 
colors that overshadow their individual 
personalities.” 

Subtle restrained tones in the Boris 
Kroll collection, with a group of grays 
outstanding. This handweaver, turned 
lesigner for the Jacquard loom, empha- 
sizes sculptured effects with “finger 
interest.” For “dignity with informality” 
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Dobeckmun display at the National Homefurnishings show included use of Lurex 
metallic yarns in fabrics both traditional and contemporary, including heavy nylon 




















brocades and the sheerest gauzes. 


he uses dull cottons and novelty rayons, 
dyed to specification, and metallic yarns 
to provide hidden glints and highlights. 

Arundell Clark’s exhibit of black and 
white fabrics—woven and _ printed— 
provided a note of high contrast and 
promised most striking interiors. Emily 
Belding, handweaver designing for this 
firm, was weaving black and white up- 
holstery fabric with a hand shuttle on 
a 56-inch loom, aided by her rocking 
stool which permits a long throw. 

Among luxurious silks, handloomed 
designs from the famous “Setificio Fior- 
entino” which dates back to the school 
from which artisans came for the famous 
Florentine silk guild and whose fabrics 
have been bought for the great families 
of Florence for generations. The silks 
are still made on handlooms in the 
traditional manner. 

Silks from Siam in unique treble 
weaves and irridescent Eastern colors. 
This was the first showing of these silks, 
the product of the revival of handweav- 
ing in that country through the efforts 
of James Thompson, former architect, 
who determined to restore silk weaving 
while he was in service with the OSS in 
Thailand. 

Imported brocades from France and 
other silks in the grand manner in the 
Thorpe collection, along with white silk 


gauze for casement hangings. 


An exotic note in Schumacher’s 
“Moroccan group”—woven and printed 
fabrics designed from paintings done in 
French Morocco by Jay Gresham. Bril- 
liant colors appeared here—Mediterran- 
ean green, Carthage blue, parrakeet, 
marakesh red, spahis orange, nomad tan 
and others. 

Lurex, offering new possibilities to 
the handweaver, used in colorful, filmy 
gauzes for curtains in large windows 
Developed and manufactured by The 
Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and styled by Dorothy Liebes, these 
threads have been pace setters in the 
field of decorative handweaving. The 
display illustrated the breadth of use, in 
both decorator and manufacturer's lines, 
ranging from traditional brocade in 
nylon, mohair and wool piles, matelasse, 
and ninon and nylon sheers. 

Beautiful rugs by Margo De Montane, 
woven on a vertical loom, presenting 
unusual colors and luxurious textures 

The rug designed by Henri Matisse, 
great French painter, called “Mimosa” 
and abstract 
forms, a collector’s item introduced by 
a brochure by Edgar Kaufman, Jr., of 


the Museum of Modern Art. 


done in brilliant-colored 


Window shades and venetian blinds, 
by Holland Shade Company, in new 
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Isabel Scott, New York, included both 


handloomed and powerloomed textiles 


from her designs in her display at 
the National Homefurnishings show. 
Matching designs for draperies and car- 


pets were featured. 


woven wood products which also can 
be used for draperies, closet door clos- 
ings, and wall coverings. Match stick 
strips of rich natural cypress in another 
shade, which can be washed. Custom 
woven shades in wood, steel, new plas- 
tics, hand decorated. Screens, and sliding 
match 
special giant shades and blinds for pic- 


walls, other wail divisions to 
ture windows. 

A cross section of Dan Cooper's 450 
fabrics, representative of weaving from 
many countries and a special featuring 
of a hemp wall covering and abacca rug 
from the Philippines. 

House of Italian Handicrafts, among 
other fine handicrafts, showed handsome 
rag rugs. 

Carpet-fabric coordination, a definite 
trend, carried out effectively in Isabel 
Scott’s display. Both her handweaves 
and designs for powerloomed fabrics 
were shown. One striking ribbed cotton 
drapery, faced with raw silk, matched 
a handwoven carpet of selected wools. 
Her casement cloth of mercerized cotton 
and heavy rayon yarn, in woven squares 
of alternating loose and close weave was 
most decorative. 
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Isabel Scott, well-known New York 
designer of handwoven upholstery and 
drapery fabrics, has opened a new show- 
room at 17 East Fifty-third Street in 
association with the Vogue Carpet Com- 
pany. The move to larger quarters has 
made possible a more extensive display 
space. Here Miss Scott is introducing 
such interesting new textures as all- 
metallic weavers, a sculptured cotton 
fabric named “Puff Apple,” plaids of 
raw silk or spun rayon, and fringed pat- 
terns in cotton and boucle combination 
with cut ends forming loops across the 
fabric. In a new screen, metal is inter- 
woven with plastic. 

The group also includes handwoven 
patterns reproduced on power looms 
under the designer's direction. These 
less expensive fabrics are similar in 
effect to some hand-loomed textiles but 
are limited in choice of weave. 

Before starting her present business, 
two years ago, Miss Scott taught weav- 
ing at the Universal School of Handi- 
crafts, New York City, and did a great 
deal of dress designing. She studied 
weaving under Berta Frey. Last April, 
two of her fabrics received awards in 
the annual home furnishings design 
competition sponsored by the American 
Institute of Decorators, and are now 
being presented in the traveling exhibit 
of winning designs. 





Thousands of Visitors 
At Summer Craft Fairs 
thousands of 


HOUSANDS and 
persons attended craft 


summer, some of them making the cir- 


fairs last 


cuit from the South through Pennsy]l- 
vania to New England and back. The 
third annual Craftsman’s Fair of the 
Southern Highlands attracted crowds 
for six days, July 24-29, to Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, and presented work of a 
high standard from homes and work- 
shops in five Appalachain States—North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee. 

Six thousand persons visited Abing- 
don, Virginia, for the second annual 
Virginia Highlands Festival of Arts and 
Crafts, August 12-19. It included forums 
and exhibits in painting, music, folk 
arts and crafts as well as antique dis- 
plays. The Barter Theater's annual dra- 
matic festival ran concurrently. 





visitors saw the 

Gilford, New 
Hampshire, sponsored by The League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
which did a record-breaking business of 


thousand 
Fair at 


Twenty 
Craftsman’s 


$12,500, according to a report from 
Nyleen Morrison. Weavers attracted a 
great deal of attention and sold 130 of 
the 260 pieces displayed. Among those 
exhibiting were Alice Varney Jones, 
Lilly Hoffman, Dorothy Whitaker, 
Maijo Salo, Donald Downes, a blind 
weaver who gave demonstrations, Mrs. 
Bessie Swain, Mrs. Harriet Morrison, 
Mrs. Leslie Carter, and Mrs. Herbert 
Waters, who also demonstrated different 
techniques and processes. Visitors com- 
mented on the excellent arrangement of 
the articles, which the fair management 
believed stimulated sales. 

Too little weaving was shown at the 
Craftsman’s Fair sponsored by the So- 
ciety of Vermont Craftsmen at Arling- 
ton August 16-19. The Society was 
fortunate in having the large auditorium 
of the high school for the show and 
articles were most effectively displayed. 
There were outstanding entries of pot- 


tery and woodwork, including articles 





From display of Philadelphia chapter, 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania Dutch Celebra 
Shirt Mrs. 
Schobinger, bag by Sue Deweese, tte 


tion. woven by George 
and scarf by Kathryn Wellman. Wood 
bowl by James J. Jackson, president of 


the state guild. 
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Mrs. Roger Millen, Philadelphia chap- 
ter, wearing handwoven skirt of soft 
green cotton, with wide borders in old 
gold, from her own loom. Matching 
bag. At the Pennsylvania Guild Fashion 
Show. 


by Paul Benjamin, the painter. Manager 
of the show was Walter H. Wright of 
Arlington, whose painted boxes and 
other wooden articles were most attrac- 
tive. 

Maine Craftsmen held a show at 
Rockport and Camden sponsored a local 
exhibition. Unfortunate that HAND- 
WEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 


cover the entire circuit. 


could not 


New Englanders ended the season in 
a blaze of glory at the Eastern States 
Exposition at West Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, September 17-23, when “The 
Best Handicrafts,” 
chosen by jury from state shows, was 
presented under the sponsorship of The 
New England Craft Council. 


in New England 


Connecticut craftsmen couldn't even 
stop then. The Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen sponsored an exhibition at 
G. Fox and Co. in Hartford October 3-7. 


State fairs also are interested in the 
revival of handicrafts. 

At the Minnesota State Fair in Min- 
neapolis Mrs. Dorothy Brownell, Mrs. 
G. H. Bell, and Miss A. Brown of the 
Searle Grain Company of Winnipeg, 
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Stopping the show were the nieces of Mrs. David B. Clymer of Drexel Hill, who 
modeled the striking peasant dresses of black cotton with bands of brilliant color 
which came from her looms. The material was woven on a four harness, 45-inch 
loom in Italian pattern, sleyed 36 threads to the inch, of 30/2 black cotton warp 
and weft. Pearl cotton, rayon, raw silk, and Lurex yarns were used for colored 


bands, for which the alternate weave was used. 


Canada, spent 10 days exhibiting a com- 
prehensive handwoven wardrobe and a 
collection of work from Western Canad- 
ian weavers. Minnesota weavers also 
were represented. Other good weaving 
was seen at the California, Montana, 
and Nebraska state fairs, among others. 

Pennsylvania craftsmen spent a busy 
summer, with the Reading chapter of 
the Pennsylvania Guild opening the 
season with a display at the Pennsyl- 
Dutch 
July 4. The second annual fair sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 


was held at Mt. Gretna in August of 


vania Fair at Kutztown over 


which the outstanding event was the 
fashion show. The recently organized 
chapter at Edinboro, cooperating with 
Edinboro State College, staged a 3-state 
exhibition at the college July 13-15 to 
which weavers from Ontario, Canada, 
also contributed. Indiana State Teachers 
College has announced a craft exhibition 
for October 14- November 30th.. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch celebration at Her- 
shey, August 24-26, brought out the 
members of the guild again in large 
numbers, with the Philadelphia chapter 


exceptionally well represented 


Pennsylvania Weavers’ 


Fashion Show 


By HELEN J. SCHOBINGER 


“and in that story in Genesis, 
when clothes consciousness first dawned 
on Adam and Eve, it is recorded that 
they wove fig leaves together for cover- 
ing. But you know practical woman. 
That leaf arrangement was not durable, 
and you can guess what Eve did next. 
She contrived a simple loom and wove 
Adam a sport shirt and herself a dirnd! 
skirt!” 

With this historical reconstruction of 
the beginnings of a basic craft, the first 
style show of the Pennsylvania Guild of 
Craftsmen opened on the porch of the 
Community Building in Mount Gretna, 
on August 6th, the closing day of the 
Guild’s annual Fair. 

There were more than 40 garments 
modeled in the style show, and the 
procession was led by one of the Pennsyl- 
vania Guild's husband and wife teams 
of professional weavers—Mr. and Mrs. 
Millen of the Philadelphia 
chapter. Mrs. Millen wore a skirt of 


Roger 
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soft green cotton with wide old gold 
borders, and carried a matching bag; 
Mr. Millen, a jacket tailored from one 
of his well-known wools. 

They were followed by the two tiny 
granddaughters of Mrs. Ray Houseal of 
the Harrisburg chapter in matching 
white pinafores with fine dark blue 
rosepath borders. 

Irwin Kenderdine of Reading wore a 
handsome shirt which he had woven on 
. his homemade loom from one-half pound 
of nub silk yarn from the mill in which 
he works. 

Mrs. Mary Nell Kling of York and 
Mrs. Ernest Dewees of Newtown Square 
walked down the steps together in their 
smart short coats, one of Australian 
wool in tiny houndstooth check, the 
other of soft red English wool. 

The three charming nieces of Mrs. 
Dorothy Clymer of the Philadelphia 
chapter wore striking peasant dresses of 
black with wide borders in brilliant 
colors. They were stopped again and 
again as the audience along the line of 
march examined the details of weaving. 

Mrs. Thelma M. Hackenberry and 
Mrs. J. G. Winton of Williamsport, 
exhibited handsome wool shirts for men 
and attractive dirndl skirts and suits. 

Mrs. D. F. Walker of Havertown 
modeled her own raw silk dress, and 
her daughter Merle, wearing a blue and 
black skirt her mother had woven, 
carried over her arm her own first 
weaving project—a length of gray and 
scarlet wool plaid shortly to be made 
into a topcoat and worn next winter at 
Stephens College. 

Mrs. Martin Gavetti of the Philadel- 
phia chapter appeared several times in 
her handwoven dresses in linen and silk, 
and a cream white cashmere coat, while 
Mrs. Vernon Parry modeled a bright 
summer skirt. 

Proving that ambitious tasks may be 
undertaken even on a 20 inch table 
loom, Mrs. Helen W. Skirm of Haddon- 
field, New Jersey, showed her pretty 
wool suit with matching beret. 

The two blonde daughters of Mrs. 
J. W. Lord of Ithan wore similar bright 
blue cotton dirndl skirts with gay pat- 
terned borders. 

D. F. Walker and George Schobinger 
of the Philadelphia chapter demon- 
strated their wives’ industry in beauti- 
fully woven and finely tailored plaid 
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wool shirts and a winter overcoat of 
Canadian wool. 

Closing the style show, Mrs. O. N. 
Olson, Mrs. Root and Mrs. Kenneth 
Thomas of the lively Harrisburg chap- 
ter, received much attention in their 
handwoven linen and raw silk dresses. 





Women’s International 
Exposition in November 


The 27th annual Women’s Interna- 
tional Exposition will be held this year 
at the 7lst Regiment Armory, Park 
Avenue at 34th Street, New York, from 
November 6 through 12. Open daily 
from 12 noon to 11 P.M. 

Two important divisions of the Inter- 
national Federation of Hand Arts at the 
exposition will be weaving and spin- 
ning. More than 20 divisions of the 
federation will be represented at the ex- 
position, and hundreds of women will 
display and demonstrate their different 
hand arts during the entire week. Visi- 
tors to the exposition may receive brief 
instructions in any hand art displayed. 

Mrs. Emma Beilman, of Lakeview, 
Long Island, New York, is chairman of 
the spinning division. In this booth 
angora rabbits will be plucked and the 
pluckings spun into yarn. 

Mrs. Ruby Eve, of West Hempstead, 
New York, is chairman of the weaving 
division. Miss Bonnie Brown, a member 


of this division, will display some of her 
Miss 
Brown is currently at the Williamsburg, 
Virginia, development of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


pieces in the weaving booth. 





Rug, first prize in weaving, National 


High School Art Competition, woven 
by Jean Hersh, Los Angeles. 





National High School 
Art Exhibition 


For the first time, Scholastic Maga- 
zine’s National Exhibition of High 
School Art, formerly assembled only at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsy]- 
vania, was shown in another section 
of the country. In New York, all 747 
prize-winning pieces in 25 classifications 
of the creative arts were displayed 
at Gimbel’s department store for three 
weeks beginning July 8. 

Evidence that weaving has gained 
importance as a high school project 
is the separate classification given the 
craft in the awards program of the past 
two years. Until then weaving was in- 
cluded under the heading of handicrafts. 
This year's winners of cash awards for 
weaving were: First, $50, Jean Hersh, 
Los Angeles, California; second, $25, 
Marion McElroy, Los Angeles; third, 
$15, Charles Askew, Houston, Texas. 

Miss Hersh wove her prize winning 
rug on a floor loom, using chenille and 
wool thread in natural tones with a 
cotton string backing. For the uphol- 
stery fabric winning second prize, Miss 
McElroy chose black wool, with a bright 
border in red wool, green mohair, and 
metallic threads of gold, silver and 
copper. It was woven on a 45-inch loom 
in tabby, with a simple twill set-up. 
Both Miss Hersh and Miss McElroy are 
graduates of the Los Angeles High 
School where they were students of Mrs 
Ethel Wardrup. Miss Hersh is now in 
college beginning a course in occupa- 


tional therapy and Miss McElroy will 





Drapery fabric, black with green and cop- 
per stripes. Second Prize, Scholastic com- 
petition, Marion McElroy, Los Angeles. 
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attend art school and plans to become a 
professional weaver. 

Judges of weaving were Elsa UI- 
bright, Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Emelia A. Svenson, Society of 
Connecticut Craftsmen, Handweavers 
Guild of Connecticut, Milford, Con- 
necticut. 

Now in its 23rd year, the Scholastic 
Awards Program is designed to encour- 
age and recognize student achievement 
in the creative arts. Previous to the 
national exhibition at Carnegie Institute, 
students receive recognition through 
regional exhibitions in department stores 
and other institutions. Advisory com- 
mittees of art supervisors and teachers 
assist the regional co-sponsors in con- 
ducting the program and recommend 
the juries for selection of honors. Gold 
achievement keys and certificates of 
merit are awarded as regional honors, 
and the key-winning work is then for- 
warded for national judging to Carnegie 
Institute. Here juries of distinguished 
artists and art educators make the na- 
tional selection. 





New Hampshire Crafts 
On National Tour 


“New Hampshire Crafts — 1950,” 
which was shown at the Currier Gal- 
lery of Art, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, from August 12 through Sep- 
tember 24, has been selected by The 
American Federation of Arts for circuit- 
ing to American museums, it has just 
been announced. The tour will be 
national in scope and will begin in 
November. 

With 
exhibition, the Currier Gallery set a 
high standard for future exhibitions, 
which are planned for following years. 
Visitors to the Gallery saw the care- 
fully selected work of the state’s most 


its first venture into a craft 


advanced craftsmen presented in an un- 
usually effective setting which brought 
out the full values of the individuals’ 
work. Frequently so little attention is 
given to the installation of arts and 
crafts exhibitions that good work often 
appears to poor advantage and the gen- 
eral effect is one of muddle. 

The League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts cooperated with the museum 
in Organizing the exhibition, which was 
open to all New Hampshire craftsmen, 
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Rooster weathervane, George A. Lloyd; 

woolen dress material, “Primitive Pot- 

tery,” Alice Varney Jones; smoking set, 

Vivika Heino; bowl, Ruth Tobey; linen 
runner, Bertha Waters. 





Linen drapery material, Lilly E. Hoffmann; bowl and plate, 


Enameled dish, 
Drerup; pewter vase, George K. Salo; 
novelty weave woolen fabric, Dorothy 





Karl 


“Norsemen,” 


Blake Whitaker. 


Edwin and Mary 


Scheier; stoneware vase, Charles E. Abbott; cider jug, Richard K. Moll. From “New 
Hampshire Crafts—1950” at the Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, August 12-September 24. 


either permanent residents or summer 
residents for at least two months, as 
well as teachers of League classes from 
neighboring states. 

The 150 objects in the exhibition, the 
work of 55 craftsmen, were chosen by 
a jury from 461 items submitted. Mem- 
bers of the jury were William M. Fried- 
man, assistant director, the Walker Art 


Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Hum- 
phrey J. Emery, director, the Society of 
Arts and Crafts, Boston, Massachusetts; 
and James C. Hosken, designer-crafts- 
man, also of Boston. 

After two days of judging, they chose 
the articles they considered most repre- 
sentative of the best in New Hampshire 


craft the basis of creative 
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work, on 











At the Craftsman’s Fair sponsored by 

The League of New Hampshire Arts 

and Crafts—rug in tan and biege woven 

by Maija Salo, native of Finland, now 

living at Sutton. Pewter flower container 

designed and executed by George Salo, 
her husband. 


design. Reproductions and work pro- 
duced in the traditional New England 
manner were not accepted in this exhibi- 
tion, regardless of the quality of execu- 
tion. Weavers were represented by Ruth 


E. Blanchard, Manchester; Margaret 
Smith, Concord; Evangeles Neveau, 
Nashua; and Rebecca Gallagher 


Williams, Hanover, who exhibited rugs; 
Alice Varney Jones, Union, tweed and 
apparel fabrics using metallics; Dorothy 
Young, Keene, place mats achieving 
subtle effects with linen and rayon in 
white and gray, brown and gray, and 
yellow and gray; Dorothy Blake Whit- 
aker, Mason, novelty weave of gray and 
blue wool with silver; Lilly E. Hoffman, 
Hopkinton, drapery material; Erika 
Luitweiler, Plymouth; Emma Quimby, 
North Sandwich; Bertha Waters, Camp- 
ton; and Lloyd P. Young, Keene, table 
runners. 

The exhibition was presented because 
the Currier Gallery, situated in the 
midst of great craft activity, should take 
notice of what is being done, not only 
by “professional craftsmen who are able 
to support themselves by their hand- 
work, but also by others who work in 
the crafts to supplement their incomes,” 
according to Gordon M. Smith, director 
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of the gallery, in the foreword to the 
catalog. The museum should, moreover, 
assist in setting up high standards. 

As to the place of the arts and crafts 
in a museum's program, Mr. Smith, in 
his catalog foreword, declares his posi- 
tion as follows: 


Although there are varying opinions 
among museum directors and museum 
trustees throughout the country as to 
whether the crafts have a place in the 
art museum, it is our feeling that the 
museum has a well-defined duty toward 
the craftsman, if only because the crafts 
tend to be closer to the average man 
than are the fine arts, and by the 
encouragement of high quality crafts, 
the museum can possibly play a more 
effective role in the life of the com- 
munity, than if it limited itself to paint- 
ing and sculpture alone. 

The museum's duty to the craftsman 
is, first, to provide exhibitions for him 
to see and study, showing the best work 
of the past, in order to give him an 
understanding and a historical perspec- 
tive of what has been accomplished in 
years gone by, by the great, although 
often anonymous, craftsmen, who have 
worked as potters, weavers, carvers, 
silversmiths, and needleworkers, to men- 
tion only a few of the crafts. Quite as 
important are exhibitions of the craft- 
work of the present, which serve to keep 
the craftsman aware of what is going 
on in other parts of the United States 
and the rest of the world. 


In the second place, the museum can 
assist the craftsman by giving him an 
opportunity to submit his work to an 
impartial outside jury of experts in the 
craft field, who are acquainted with 
what is being done on a national scale, 
and who can thus evaluate his work in 
relation to it. With the advice and guid- 
ance of the jury, the craftsman can take 
stock of his achievement, and reach 
toward higher standards of craftsman- 
ship and design. .. . 


In their selections, the jury placed 
great emphasis on skilled craftsmanship; 
the use and handling of materials; good 
design and proportion; and whether 
each piece successfully achieved the 
purpose for which it was made. Equally 
important, however, they felt, was the 
question of whether there was actual 
creative effort involved, in opposition 
to the “skilled mechanics” of craftwork, 
who rely on patterns; who make 
authentic reproductions of old pieces; 
or who copy old motifs, even though in 
new combinations and with new pur- 
poses. Work in these categories was 
almost without exception eliminated, 
not solely on the grounds of its not 
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“Mad for Plaid,” says the advertise- 
ment for a lipstick in a Scotch plaid 
case. The madness for plaid continues 
in full and 


children. For dresses, trimmings, coats. 





force—for men, women 
Plaid for men used not only for vests 
and jackets, but for trousers as well. 
Plaid linings for hats and plaid hat- 
bands. For information on the tartans, 
Agnes Macdonald's “Simple Scotch Tar- 
tans,” published by the Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., the Penguin book on plaids, and 
American Fabrics for July—plus a walk 
down any street to see plaids in action, 
as it were, or on display in the windows. 


Metallic yarns at last on small spools 
for handweavers from The Dobeckmun 
Company, available in retail 
Comes in gold, silver, copper, and jewel 
tones, styled by Dorothy Liebes, con- 
sultant to the company. Good for 


stores. 


knitting and crocheting, too. 





“Ribbonay,’ short stole woven of silk 
metallic ribbon and wool, from a collec- 
tion designed by Dorothy Liebes for 
Carol Stanley, New York. Self-fringed; 
its colors are brilliant for costume 
accent. Scarf interest stronger than for 
years and years. Small scarfs, such as 
ascots for wear with suits or to top off a 
dress—large stoles, belted around the 
watst, large wool stoles, reaching from 
neck to waist of a suit, to wrap around 
for warmth; cape-like scarfs for dresses 


and suits. 
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Section of rug, of blue rug worsted, 


made with new “Hop-O-My-Thumb” 


bobbin, by 


Brooks. Loop construction permits sculp- 


originated Marguerite 


turing after making. 


Marguerite Brooks, author of “Two- 
Harness Techniques” and “Lace Bobbin 
Techniques,” recently has published a 
third called “Hop-O-My- 
Thumb Crochet.” This new handwork is 
done with a tiny bobbin called “Hop- 
O-My-Thumb,” an invention of Mrs. 


manual 


Brooks, which is being introduced this 
fall as a rug-making tool. This attractive 
old-ivory plastic implement reminds one 
of the lovely old horn crochet hooks 
and filet sticks of grandmother's day 
and age. 

In addition to the small bobbin, only 
a crochet hook and a darning needle are 
required to fashion these rugs. The 
equipment and enough yarn for several 
squares can be carried in a handbag to 
provide occupation for odd moments. 

The ease with which the new bobbin 
reels off loop yardage for luxurious 
deep pile rugs seems nothing short of 
magic. Yardage may be made of almost 
any durable yarn or strips of cloth; the 
new cotton and rayon mixtures are most 
effective. This yardage is sewn into 
squares, strips, or even entire rugs— 
rugs can be made any size or shape— 
which evolve with such mathematical 
accuracy that any single cross-stitch pat- 
tern may be sculptured into the pile, 
making the lovely two-tone effects illus- 
trated. 

Rug sections may be invisibly dove- 
tailed together and easily taken apart 
for washing. The surface pile is uniform 
and long wearing and the back neat and 
smooth. Since all surface yarns are 
thrown to the top, yarn is used more 
economically by 
methods. 


than some other 
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The cross-stitch patterns—the new 
manual includes 30 designs—are prov- 
ing of great interest to weavers, who 
get a double use from them. 

For the last fifteen years Mrs. Brooks 
has been deeply interested in simplify- 
ing and modernizing both tools and 
techniques for those who like to work 
with threads. As we become less and 
less dependent upon elaborate equip- 
ment, in her opinion, we develop more 
easily the creative powers within us and 
hers is the process of eliminating, sim- 
plifying and, in some cases, discarding 
altogether the designs, methods and 
tools which served another generation. 





Some fine Irish linen yarn will be on 
the market soon, our scouts tell us. In- 
cluded will be a 17/1 line linen, good 
for warp or weft, in silvery gray only, 
and a 30/2 line linen, in a half bleach. 
Both will be put up on 1-pound tubes. 





Nothing gives handweaving such a 
black eye as the appearance of unfin- 
ished or improperly finished products in 
the market. Woolens which shrink after 
they reach the tailor, handwoven linens 
which have not been properly washed 
by the weaver and all other products 
put out for sale without undergoing a 
final finishing process arouse great re- 
sistance in the minds of the purchasers 
toward any sort of handicraft purchased 
in the future. Linens, of course, take on 
an entirely different appearance after 
they have been washed, and that is the 
appearance which should confront the 
prospective customer. The article may 
be properly woven but nevertheless the 
difference in appearance between a fin- 
ished and unfinished article will seldom 
be understood by a purchaser. Weaving 
may be in the minds of some a romantic 
occupation but if the unromantic pro- 
cesses of preparation and finishing are 
not part of the weaver’s stock-in-trade 
no very important financial results can 
come from his activities. The editor of 
this magazine has one unassailable con- 
viction on the subject of handicrafts: 
that is, that no one should be asked to 
buy anything that is not properly made. 
While there can be differences of opin- 
ion on whether or not an article is well 
designed, no difference is possible about 
certain fundamental technical require- 
ments. 
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YARNS DESIGNED 
FOR HANDWEAVING 








HOP-0-MY-THUMB CROCHET 
b 
wae BROOKS 





This is a new THREAD CRAFT being 
introduced this year for the first time. 


HOP-O-MY-THUMB is an attractive little round 
bobbin, 2’ long and 7% in diameter, made of 
beautiful old ivory plastic, which may be used in 
conjunction with o crochet hook and a crewel 
needle to fashion new fringes, trimmings and 
rugs. 

The photograph above shows the rich deep pile 
surface of a Hop-O-My-Thumb rug which hos 
been sculptured with the aid of a stencil. 
Rectangular rugs evolve with mathematical ac- 
curacy—when finished the nap may be sculptured 
into beautiful 2-tone effects from any simple 
filet or cross-stitch designs. 


Send $1.00 for the following: 
(1 


INustrated instruction booklet on Hop-O- 


My-Thumb rug moking. 
(2) The little plastic Tool and 


(3) 30 lovely original rug designs. 


(A nice gift for a crocheting friend) 


THREAD CRAFTS 


Box 855 DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
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GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 


__ Introduces 
non-tarnishable metallics in a 
complete line of colors. 


Yarns - Trimmings - Ribbons 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 West 36th St., New York 18, N.Y, 








Lili Blumenau 


53 EAST NINTH ST. NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
Evening Classes in Handweaving 
Monday, Tuesday, and Friday, 7 to 9 P.M. 
Saturday — 10 to 12 A.M. 

Other day classes may be arranged 
Write, or Telephone Al. 4-7363 

















LOOMS 
AND WEAVING SUPPLIES 


Bedford 
FINE LEATHERS LTD. 


578 Seymour St., Vancouver, Canada. 


Agents for LECLERC looms. Descrip- 
tive pamphlet on request. Canadian 
Agency for the GILMORE loom. 
Tweed wools from England. Harris 
and Cheviot wools from Scotland. 
Imported linens, gorgeous fast col- 
ors. Cotton and novelty yarns. We 
invite you to call, or write our Weav- 
ing Consultant, HILDA V. ROY. 




















LOOMS 


2-4 HARNESS-FLOOR TYPE 
CARPET WARP - RUG FILLER 


REED LOOM CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Why Not Tweeds ?... 


Continued from Page 30| 











ing .. . and careful finishing are also 
necessities. Handle wools on the easy 
side to retain the natural elasticity; in 
other words wind bobbins as they are 
needed daily and avoid too much ten- 
sion in warping, beaming, winding bob- 
bins, and weaving. 

Much has been written about weav- 
ing tweeds but I want to add this en- 
couragement to the less experienced 
weaver who has always hesitated to 
undertake what seems like a difficult 
and foreboding task. It is not an impos- 
sible task at all; just have the courage 
to start in but be sure that each process 
is carefully done as it comes along. If 
necessary, get help from an instructor 
experienced in handling tweed yarns. 
A good place to start would be to try 
the tweeds for which the directions are 
given here. A small green and gray 
check is possible by squaring the warp- 
ing draft (leaving out the white wor- 
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2 2 White 
White worsted 
Gray homespun 


TO WEAVE STRIPE No. 1 


Twill weave, treadle 


TO WEAVE CHECK No. 2 


Cream homespun 
White worsted 2/18 








| Repeat 63 times 

32 to 33 inches wide in the reed 

30 to 31 inches wide when finished 
! Reed — 15 dents to the inch 


MATERIALS—Homespun tweed yarn, 2720 yds. to lb. 
2/18 worsted yarn, 5000 yds. to lb. 


WARP —4 threads Light Gray 2/18 worsted 
1 repeat 2 - Medium Gray homespun (warp twist) 
3 ~ Medium Green 2/18 worsted 


WARP SET —Medium Green and Gray worsted—2 to a dent 


WEFT —Medium Gray homespun and mixed Purple homespun 


Beat 24 picks to the inch 

Both colors put in irregularly following no set pattern. 
Alternate not less than 2 picks nor more than 10 picks 
of the predominating color (purple) and not less than 2 
nor more than 6 of the lesser color (gray). To be effec- 
tive the result must be a subtle blending of the two weft 
colors so if the colors are changed, do not have too much 
difference in the shades selected. 


Dark Green homespun —ltime, 1&2, 3&4 


Light Gray worsted 2/18—1 time, 1&2, 2&3, 3&4, 4&1 

3 repeats makes 2 inches 
MATERIAL REQUIRED—For 17 yards of warp and weft to weave one 
7 yard piece of each pattern, finished. Shrinkage and waste allowed for. 
WARP— 1 pound Medium Green 2/18 worsted 


1 Light Gray * = 
1, ” White ey 
1 si Medium Gray homespun (warp twist) 
WEFT—STRIPE No. 1—1°4 pouncs Mixed Purple homespun 
1% ” Gray ‘a 
CHECK No. 2—'2 pound Light Gray 2/18 worsted 
Vy, ” White “ “7 
134 ” Cream homespun 
lo Dark Green " 





—1l to a dent 
—l1 to a dent 


1&2, 2&3, 3&4, 4&1 


—2 times, 1&2, 2&3, 3&4, 4&1 
—Iltime, 1&2, 2&3, 384, 4&1 








sted if desired) and many other color 
schemes can be worked out . . . brown 
or blue or black and gray . . . subtle 
combinations of maroons with blues or 
wines with purples . . . yellows with 
black and white . . . and on and on, 
for the choice is unlimited. 

Select the best of materials with 
which to weave; many fine quality yarns 
are available for the handweaver at 
present. Then watch these processes 
carefully . . . unless a sectional warp 
beam is being used, be sure there are 
enough sticks or heavy wrapping paper 


wound on the warp beam with the warp 
to keep the edge threads level with the 
center threads . . . keep the tension in 
the whole warp as even as possible as it 
is rolled on (two people holding helps ) 
. allow 4 yards for a man’s jacket, 

7 yards for a man’s suit, 5'4 to 6 yards 
for a woman's suit, all finished lengths, 
30 inches wide . . . be careful with the 
finishing, use plenty of soap and water, 
rinse thoroughly and iron dry . . . then 
take a bow to yourself and display your 
handiwork with the pride it deserves. 
eee? 
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The Gadred Weavers 


Continued from Page 22] 


of the loom, for strive though we will, it is impossible to 
find either a beginning or an end to the possible variations 
which can be developed within loom controlled weaving. 

But to get back to your shirt, and to the “delicate green 
needles against the strong rich brown of the bark”. . . 

When you look at the larch trees you sense the actual 
weight of the needles and the branches. Obviously you cannot 
reproduce these weights in cloth, but you can indicate the 
difference in weight, the relationship of one to the other. 
For that reason, color, without the proper structure, could 
never give you your larch trees, but the proper structure, 
regardless of color, could. 

The extent to which you can translate form into the struc- 
ture of cloth depends, to a large degree, upon the number of 
available harnesses. For example, on four harnesses, on a 
straight twill threading, you could imdicate the larch tree 
needles against a heavier background, and this difference in 
weight could be further emphasized by using a heavier weft 
than warp. But the so-called needles would be merely specks, 
they would all be going the same way, and the finished fabric 
would be absolutely meaningless to anyone except you! If 
you were to put both colors in the warp, you could empha- 
size the trunk of the tree, and, by using a heavier weft, you 
could indicate the difference in weight, not only between the 
bark and the delicate new needles, but also the difference in 
weight within the bark itself. But this emphasis on the bark 
would weaken the interpretation of the tree, for the tree 
has branches on al/ sides, not just two, and this distribution 
of weight, combined with your own, would be most unfor- 
tunate in a shirt! 

The additional four harnesses of your eight harness loom 
increase the range of possibilities immeasurably. It is at this 
point that in addition to translating the fundamental form, 
you can also begin to further develop it in the design. For 
that reason, the enclosed drafts start with the eight harness. 

The first draft is one that is to be found in many of the 
books that deal with rtwills. Posselt included it in his Dic- 
tionary of Weaves, but it is impossible to know when, where, 
or by whom it was first developed. This twill retains the 
difference in weight possible on a four harness, but in 
addition, the needle effect is grouped, as the pattern of the 
needles of the larch tree. In certain yarns, particularly fine 
cottons, this makes a lovely fabric, but at a distance the 
general effect is of a horizontal stripe, and therefore not 
good for a shirt for you. 

The second draft is the result of my trying to break up the 
horizontal effect of the first by adding additional picks here 
and there. At first I based it on a straight twill threading, 
but when it occurred to me to change the threading to a 
combination of a straight twill and a pointed twill, the 
development was very rapid. The third draft shows the over- 
all effect of my variations of the second, if woven on a 
straight and pointed threading. 

The over-all effect of this twill may be further developed 
on ten harnesses by transposing it into spot weave. (See 
draft +3) If woven in method 3, it would then be as though 
the eight harness twill had been put under a magnifying glass. 
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The basic form would still be interpreted in the structure 
of the cloth, and the whole tone design would be emphasized 
against a half-tone background. This background symbolizes 
the dramatic reappearance of the needles every Spring. 

The draft for the sixteen harness is enclosed to show you 
how much farther I can carry the element of design on my 
loom than you can on yours, and still retain the structure. 
But even on my sixteen I am limited to the formalized rendi- 
tion of natural form, and it won't be until I get my 32 that 
I will be able to practically do a portrait of your larch trees. 
(And on the same loom, I will be able to do your eight 
harness twill in both damask and double weave. But more 
than that, I will be able to weave a da Vinci knot! ) 

Don’t jump to the conclusion that I am indifferent to color, 
for I most definitely am not. But I do feel strongly that 
before you can understand color in weaving, you must under- 
stand weaving itself, and this understanding can only come 
from knowing the structure of cloth. 

When you've had a chance to go over these drafts, come 
on in. Once the question of weave and design is settled, the 
actual writing of the specifications will take no time at all, 
and you can go over yarn sample cards at the same time. 
Maybe you'll even find the colors you were dreaming of, but 
in any case, you'll have your larch tree shirt! 

Dreams are fine, but reality can be even better. . . . 
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(emer “"e' CREATIVE WEAVING 
with 
HOME YARNS 





ae 
|FOR EVERY PURPOSE } 
. 





you haue been looking {or - - 


a wide variety of novelty yarns, plus a large selection of wash- 
able and non-tarnishable metallics—yarns that can be standard- 
ized as to type and size and sold in quantity to suit your home 
craft needs. 


HOME Yarns are identical with those being used by leading 


manufacturers of upholstery, draperies, dress materials, mil- 


linery—yarns that make weaving fascinating—that spur you 


on to create new and startling designs 


Sample card sent promptly upon request. 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. B. 














New York 10, N. Y. | 
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MYRTLE BARNSLEY 


52 BIRCKHEAD PLACE 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Invites you to visit her Individual and 
original Hand-loom weaving studio. 


LOOMS—Weaving supplies—tInstruction. 





Weavers 


Guilds 








THE YARN MART 


1 Distributors of 
: Strong Superfine Irish Flax 
] Weaving Yarns & Twist 


Crewel - Fabri - Tapestry - Weaving Afghan 











401 SECOND G PINE BLDG., SEATTLE 1, WASH. 


THE BEST HOBBY 


You Can Weave 
Anything OH a 
‘LECLERC’ LOOM 


Looms from 2 to 12 harnesses, from 16 to 
90 inches, 

Horizontal, Vertical or Hooked rug looms, 

Double warp beams, Flying Shuttle system, 

Reeds from 6 to 30 dents per inch, up to 
6 inches deep, 135 inches long, 

Heddles: flat steel, wire, cord, correction, 

Warping: Wall type, Round type, Sectional 
warp beam, etc. 


Ask for folders and list of agents. 


NILUS LECLERC INC. 


L'Islet Sta. 6, Que. 


| man of Portland. While 








SHUTTLES; Swifts; Bobbin Winders; 
Flossa Rods; Flossa Knives; Temples; 
Books and Yarns 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 

















Virginia Bellamy’s 
NUMBER KNITTING 


THE NEW PATENTED HANDICRAFT 
The ONLY Circular Stretch Fabric 
LEARN BY CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
FOR FULL DETAILS, Write Directly to 
VIRGINIA BELLAMY Eliot, Maine 











BERTA FREY 
210 East 22nd St., New York 3, N.Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
July, August—Woodsteck, N.Y. 




















Arts and Crafts Society 


of Portland, Oregon 
By JUNE SHOBLOM 
To write a story about the Weavers 
Guild would be almost impossible with- 
out telling how the Arts and Crafts So- 


| ciety of Portland, Oregon, was founded, 


as they are so closely related. The 
society was organized by Mrs. Lee Hoff- 
in Boston, 
Massachusetts, visiting her daughter, 
who was attending an eastern college, 
she became interested in the Boston 
Arts and Crafts Society and its accom- 


| plishments. Upon her return home, she 


set out to form a similar organization 
in Portland. She then brought teachers 
here for metalcrafts, weaving, and cera- 
mics, and held classes at her studio in 
her home on the Barnes Road. Soon, 
the classes outgrew the studio space. 
They then 
Kreamer Building, the present location. 
This building (one of the fine early-day 


found quarters in the 


structures in the old part of town) is 
easily reached from all parts of the city 
and affords spacious quarters for the 
Arts and Crafts Society. 

In these happy surroundings, you will 
find a group of very busy weavers. There 
are 50 looms, all working on different 
types of weaving. The society has four, 
six, eight, and twelve harness looms by 
Strand, Allen, Gilmore, and Bergman. 
The classes are divided into two groups 
—one meeting on Tuesday, the other on 
Thursday, as they were too large for one 
teacher. For the benefit of the weaver, 
four days in each week are allowed for 
workshop. 

The teacher is Victoria Strand, well- 
known weaver to whom we owe our 
continuing success. Miss Strand came to 
us from Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where she was engaged in 
therapeutic work. There, she taught 
weaving to convalescent soldiers after 
the first world war. She then went to 
the Great Smoky Mountains in Ten- 
nessee, where she taught the mountain 
women the art of weaving. As her home 
was in the west, she came here to stay 


and was engaged by the Arts and Crafts 
Society. 

In 1939 the Weavers’ Guild was 
founded by Mrs. C. W. Ilgner and Mrs. 
Philip H. Dater, as they saw the need 
for sustaining the interest of the grad- 
uate weavers. Only past and present 
students are eligible to become members 
of this guild. Members have all the priv- 
ileges of the guild, which entitle them 
to purchase all their supplies from the 
school. Guild dues are $2.00 a year and 
this helps to pay for the guest speakers. 
Meetings are held the first Monday of 
each month at the studio, where mem- 
bers are encouraged to bring their weav- 
ing samples and discuss their problems. 
An entertainment committee provides 
interesting speakers and exhibits from 
time to time. Meetings are followed by 
tea and a social hour. 

The members of the guild are now 
busy planning the annual fall exhibit 
to be held in November, the exact date 
to be announced later. The exhibit is 
held in the large weaving studio where 
the guild exhibits its finest works of 
art. Through the cooperation of the 
metal crafts and ceramics departments, 
many beautiful pieces of silver and 
ceramics are used to help decorate the 
exhibit. 

We feel that the Arts and Crafts 
Society is truly a unique organization, as 
all its members are amateurs and it is 
a non-profit school. Only the teachers 
receive a salary. The chairman and her 
monitors, who actually manage the 
school, receive no compensation for 
their generous work. The duties of the 
weaving monitors are to relieve the 
teacher of such work as helping stu- 
dents select their materials, start their 
warps, and tie up the looms. 


TROPICAL WEAVERS 

GUILD OF FLORIDA 

Handweavers of Florida will meet in 
Tampa November 4 at 10:00 A.M. for 
the first biennial meeting of the newly 
organized Tropical Weavers Guild of 
Florida. The Hillsborough Weavers 
Guild will be hosts of the occasion. 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 


It is not generally known that on the 
Gulf Coast and in the central portion of 
the State there are full-fledged weaving 
programs that have functioned for years. 
Orlando and Tavares are the oldest of 
the group; Hillsborough and Pinellas 
counties have been active for a shorter 
time. One purpose of the State guild is 
tO encourage weaving in all sections of 
Florida, where the need for a worth- 
while leisure-time program is so great. 

Each person attending the November 
meeting is invited to bring at least one 
piece for exhibition, and groups are 
urged to cooperate in arranging larger 
displays. For late information on the 
meeting, write Mary S. Clay, president 





of the State guild, 1020 Granada Street, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

The Pinellas Weavers Guild of Pinel- 
las County, now in its fourth year, has a 
membership of over one hundred. Ten 
meetings are held during the year, be- 
ginning in September. The monthly 
news bulletin which is distributed free 
to members may be had by non-mem- 
bers at twenty-five cents an issue. Dur- 
ing the year members exhibit their 
weaving, exhibits are 
sponsored. A workshop is a feature of 


and traveling 
each meeting. Bobbin lace instruction 
will be one of the main interests in 
1950-51. Mrs. Russel D. Barker of 
Clearwater is president of the Guild. 





BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 
GET FREE 
Ff LOOM 
“40g ff ~CATALOG 


lilustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadle and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 
Let Hammett’s catalog be your 
guide to fine weaving equipment 
and materials and books of instruc- 
tion 
Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 











TWELVE INCHES WIDE 


That's the width of the material 
used for the suit in this photograph, 
woven on the new 13-inch Mary 
Gertrude Clack Weavemaster table 
loom, introduced for the first time at 
a demonstration at Gimbel’s depart- 
ment store, New York City, in Sep- 
tember. Tan heather wool was used, 
woven in tabby, 20 threads to an 
inch, single sleyed. The warp of the 
suit required three sets of spools, 
each set consisting of 12 one-inch 
spools, and each spool containing five 
yards of worsted spun wool warp. In 
other words, a 15 yard warp, with 
total cost of material around $16. The 
suit was made up by a custom tailor 
who designed a pattern for it. The 
skirt is made with six gores. Material 
is 13 inches wide before finishing. 
After washing, steaming, and ironing 
the finished width is approximately 
12 inches. 

Believing that weaving as a hobby 
thould be practical, T. H. Clack, pro- 
ducer of the loom, decided to expert- 
ment with apparel fabrics. Of course 
all sorts of things, including table 
mats, scarfs, belts, and even table 
cloths and bedspreads, if sewn to- 
gether, can be made on this loom, with 
especial emphasis on linens. Direc 
tions for the popular linen lace weaves, 
which can be used for borders or all- 


over design, come with the loom. 


the weaving speed. 


Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








Using the flat shuttle, included with the loom, a weaver can make a yard in 
less than three and one-half hours. For production weaving it is suggested 
that the loom be clamped to the table and a boat shuttle be used. This doubles 


Standard patterns may be used for making this suit or, if you want the 
special one illustrated in your size, write to Clack Handcrafts, 39 East 29th 


Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 
Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washingten 








IMPORTED 
RAMIE YARNS 


SAMPLES G PRICES ON REQUEST 


G. J. HAYSLIP 
Zellwood, Floride 











MISSOURI LOOMS 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


. 
The Gadred Weavers 


Bullock Road, New Scotland, 
New York 
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DOROTHY Ucb 
YARN DEPO 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
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Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
_ Exciting Colors 
SAMPLE FEE * ONE OOLLAR 
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You can make 


new Rayon Fast Color Yarns 
weaving. 





COMPANY, 


BIGGER PROFITS! 
FINER PRODUCTS! 


USE MAYSVILLE WARP AND RUG FILLER 


as thousands of successful weavers 
do! Known for highest quality... 
bright colors...low prices. Sold by 
leading dealers and Sears Roebuck 
& Co. Order your supply today! Send 
10c to address below for sample 
cards of Carpet Warp, Rug Filler and 


JOIN THE GUILD OF HOME WEAVERS! 
No dues. No charges. A national as- 
sociation to help improve business 
for weavers and increase their sales. 
Write to address below for free 
Weaver's Manual and other helps. 


JANUARY & WOOD 


INC. 








Dept. C, MAYSVILLE, KENTUCKY 








GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, 
carpets, etc., from old rags or new 
yarn—in your community! No experi- 
ence necessary. 31,000 doing it with 
easy running Union Looms costing 
$59.50. Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
118 Factory St. BOONVILLE, N. Y. 




















ROSE MILLS, Inc. 


C St. & Indiana Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


Minimum quantity-25 pounds 
per color 














BOSTON WEAVERS GUILD 
AVERS from other cities are 
W invited to attend the program 
meetings of the Boston, Massachusetts, 
Weavers Guild if they happen to be 
there on the following dates: October 
18, November 15, 1950, and January 
17, March 21, and April 18, 1951. 
Meetings will be held at 146 Common- 
wealth Avenue at 2 P. M. Miss Wino- 
gene Redding is dean of the Guild and 

Miss Dorothy Beck secretary. 


New Hampshire Crafts... 
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being creative, but because the jury felt 
that in many cases the selection of 
designs, and their sources of inspiration 
and derivation were not consistent with 
today’s design requirements and today’s 
outlook. They reiterated the importance 
of craftsmen being aware of the rich 
traditions of the past, not to copy but 
to build on. The crafts that have lived 
through the ages are the ones that were 
creative in their time, that expressed 
their per. and their origin, and that 
came out o. definite needs. In the same 
way, if New Hampshire crafts are to 
live, they must express something of the 
outlook of the present day. 





kent tweed yarns 

of imported selected virgin 
wool approximately 2700 
yards per pound 


west coast distributor 

Weavers’ Alley 

2546 Greenwich Street 

San Francisco 23 ¢ California 


loomlore and saylinmil 


handweaving yarns 
by Salem Linen Mills 
pure linen ¢ fast colors 


write for sample cards 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, NJ. 





New York Hospitals 
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other young man afflicted with paralysis 
resulting from a brain tumor. To aid in 
shoulder therapy, beaters on looms are 
provided with adjustable springs prop- 
erly located at each side to lend the 
needed amount of resistance. Fastened 
toward the front of the beater, the 
springs regulate extension movements 
of the arms; attached near the back, they 
assist in flexion. 

On my return to Bellevue, Miss 
Mathias brought up a highly important 
point in the therapy of weaving pro- 
cedure—proper position at the loom 
Patients must be taught the right move- 
ments in order to get functional results. 
she said. To regain motion in the elbow, 
the weaver should work with out- 
stretched arms instead of rocking the 
body back and forth. When the wrist 
has been broken, grasping the beater 
with upturned palms is the correct way 
A better hold is obtained for stiff fingers 
by equipping the beaters with handles 
made from dowels or wooden rods about 
the size of a thick broomstick. Small 
rods help the fingers to curl around the 
handle and are particularly good for 
paralytic patients in developing coordi- 
nation. The proper motion for relieving 
shoulder disability is just passing the 
shuttle through the shed. In addition, 
the hospital keeps changing the patient's 
chair to a lower seat as muscle strength 
improves, thus making him automati- 
cally raise his arms a little higher after 
each change. In all cases, weaving is 
assigned only when the patient is ready 
for it and is graded from light to heavy 
looms as vigor increases. 

Gradations of weaving projects in 
Bellevue’s Psychiatric Division of Occu- 
pational Therapy are based on the three 
general classifications of mental dis- 
orders. Restless, agitated patients are 
calmed by a physical workout on a 
heavy loom. Getting physically tired 
releases tension and the rhythm of the 
beater soothes excited nerves. This 
group is given quiet colors and smooth 
materials. Depressed people, on the 
other hand, respond better to bright, 
cheerful colors and rough, interesting 
textures. They need uncomplicated tech- 
niques, with which they can easily cope. 


The third group is the schizophrenics 


HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 





—those with split personalities who 
have withdrawn from reality. To bring 
them gradually back to a normal en- 
vironment, their interest in weaving is 
first aroused by simple patterns; then the 


into more difficult 
techniques, requiring such close atten- 
tion that wool-gathering is banished. 
As patients do not remain in Bellevue 
over sixty days, emphasis on fine crafts- 
manship is necessarily less than in hos- 
pitals for chronic ailments. But whether 
the fabric is perfect or not, the motions 


work progresses 


of weaving hasten recovery from dis- 
ability and the required concentration 
restores mental balance. eee 


The Boston School 
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In 1921 the school was incorporated 
and moved into the present building at 
7 Harcourt Street, Boston, which the 
Sloyd Training School and 
offered to share. It was purchased from 
that institution in 1922. 


owned 


In 1928 the school increased its train- 
ing to a two-year course consisting of 
one year of academic training and one 
year of clinical training in hospitals and 
workshops. Then in 1936 was added a 
second year of academic training, to 
follow the clinical training, making a 
three-year course. In 1938 the Boston 
School was one of the first five schools 
accredited by the American Medical 
Association. 

During the second world war the 
school ran an accelerated program, grad- 
uating two Classes each year. The stu- 
dent groups were interesting. The Navy 
nurses did outstanding work and made 
a very colorful group with their uni- 
forms and gold braid. 

In 1945 the Boston School of Occu- 
pational Therapy affiliated with Tufts 
College, a well-known New England 
university, and is now offering two 
courses for students: the degree course 
including the bachelor of science in 
education from Tufts College and the 
diploma of the Boston School of Occu- 
pational Therapy, which requires four 
years of academic work and one year 
of clinical training; the second course 
for college graduates or those with allied 
professional training such as nursing, 
which requires one year of intensive 
academic training and ten to twelve 
months of clinical training. 
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Graduates of both courses are eligible | 


for examination for admission to the 
National Register of the American 
Occupational Therapy Association. 
Upon registration, professional recogni- 


tion is signified by the letters O.T.R. | 


after the therapist's name and by the 
official arm insignia worn on her uni- 
form. 

The school now has an enrollment of 


125; a faculty of approximatexly 40 | 


with 23 lecturers from other institutions. 
Courses in treatment media include be- 
ginning and advanced weaving, wood- 
working, bookbinding, metalry and 
plastics, needlecraft, hand printing, and 
general handicrafts, among 

Courses in design also are given. 
is affiliated for clinical 
training with the following institutions: 
Children’s Medical Center, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Institute of Physical 
Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 
City; State Hospital, Ha- 
thorne, Massachusetts; Hospital 
Special Surgery, New York, New York; 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
Boston, 


others. 


The school 


Danvers 


Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Massachusetts Hospital School, 
Canton, 


Massachusetts; 


Massachusetts; Metropolitan 
State Hospital, Waltham, Massachusetts; 


for | 


Middlesex County Sanatorium, Wal- | 


tham, Massachusetts; Niagara Sanator- 
ium, Lockport, New York; The Reha- 
bilitation Center, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston, Massachusetts; 


Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, 


Rhode Island; Robert Breck Brigham | 


Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts; New- 
ington Home and Hospital for Crippled 
Children, Connecticut; 
United States Marine Hospital, Brigh- 
ton, Massachusetts; Montefiore Hospital, 


Newington, 


Bedford Hills, New York: Workmen's | 


Compensation Board Convalescent Cen- 
ter, Malton, Ontario, Canada; Worcester 
State Hospital, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Its graduates head occupational 
therapy departments in many important 
governmental and private institutions. 

The pledge and creed for occupa- 
tional therapists originated with the 
class of 1924 at the Boston school. 
These students, having seen the nurses’ 
pledge, wanted one for their school. 
The following pledge and creed was 
based on the “Nightingale Pledge” of the 


19th century, developed from the prin- 





“WEEFHUIS” 


(Dutch Weaving House) 
Individual instruction under personal 
direction of Rie Donker Bannister for 
Beginners 

Advanced 
Professionals 


Looms and accessories 
Weaving books, domestic and foreign 
Supplies for the handweaver 
Warping service 


LECLERC looms in stock 


1982 Yonge St Toronto, Ont. Canada 








EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES ON 


HIGH QUALITY YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 
RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 
Natural and Colors 
Try our $10.00 Bargain Package 
of Assorted Yarns of Every 
Description (18 to 20 Ibs. Net) 


Place your name on our mailing list 
J. C. YARN CO. 
109-111 Spring St., New York 12, N.Y. 


[no connection with any other concern) 
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Old Hampshire 
YARNS 


for HAND KNITTING 

HAND WEAVING 

RUG HOOKING 
Spun from virgin wool only. Low prices. 
High quality. Special prices on 20 Ibs. and 


over quoted on request. Send 10c for sample 
folder to be credited to your first order. 


Special attention given to institutions and 
schools for arts-crafts and therapy work. 


Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


*DEPT. J, CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








“SEARLE FARM HOME 
WEAVING SERVICE” 


Scotch Harris, Cheviot 
English tweeds and Botany wools 
Irish and French linens 
Cottons, Boucles, Rayons 


Nilus Leclerc Looms 


Write for FREE price lists, with woven 
samples attached 


SEARLE GRAIN CO. LTD. 
318 Grain Exchange Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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Complete Weaving Service 
CREATIVE CRAFTS, Guernsey, Pa. 
Correspondence Course; Instruction; 


Monthly Magazine; Black Walnut Looms. 
WEAVING FOLIO G SAMPLE ISSUE, 25c¢ 








HANDWEAVING NEWS 


A monthly instruction leaflet 
for weavers 
12 issues $3.00 a year 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave. Detroit 4, Mich. 








REDDIGRAPHS for WEAVERS 


Complete directions with swatches for interesting 
weaving projects for 4 harness looms. New 
monthly series 10 issues starts October 1950 
Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
Distributor of Bernat Weaving Yarns at Retail 








Three shades of 
NATURAL YARNS — 
100% Fine Wool 
4 oz. skeins 
$4.00 a pound plus postage and 
handling 


SUGAR RIVER FABRICS INC. 
North Newport, N. H. 








LOOMS 
FOLDING FLOOR OR TABLE 
Exceptionally easy to operate and 
to change tie-up and to fold 
INSTRUCTION ACCESSORIES 
LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
John G Fife Sts. Wilmington, Ohio 











ciples of Florence Nightingale, the 


founder of modern nursing service. The 
American Association of Occupational 
Therapy requested the privilege of 
using it. 

The pledge follows: 

“Reverently and earnestly do I pledge 
my wholehearted service in aiding those 
crippled in mind and body. 

“To this end that my work for the 
sick may be successful, I will ever strive 
for greater knowledge, skill, and under- 
standing in the discharge of my duties, 
in whatsoever position, I may find 
myself. 

“I solemnly declare that I will hold 
and keep inviolate whatever I may 
learn of the lives of the sick. 

“I acknowledge the dignity of service 
in the cure of disease and the safeguard- 
ing of health in which no act is menial 
or inglorious. 

“I will walk in upright faithfulness 
and obedience to those under whose 
guidance I am to work and I pray for 
patience, kindliness, and strength in the 
holy ministry to broken minds and 
bodies.” 

In 1928 Mrs. Greene and a group of 
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interested women started the Morning 
Musicals as a means of raising money 
for the support of the school. From the 
first these proved to be a great success. 
They carried on all through the depres- 
sion due to the untiring efforts of the 


directors and committee of 100 workers. 
This series of six concerts has become 
one of the outstanding musical-social 
events of the winter season in Boston, 
presenting top-ranking artists with ex- 
cellent programs against the very pleas- 
ant background of the Statler Hotel 
ballroom. The coffee hour in the foyer 
preceding each concert is also delightful. 
Among distinguished artists who have 
appeared on the program are Fritz 
Kreisler, Lily Pons, Rosa Ponselle and 
others. eee 





International Trade Fair 
Continued from Page 32| 


movement in India to promote cottage 
weaving industries for the assistance of 
the farmers during the off season. The 
work is done in the homes, with all 
family members over 11 years assisting. 
The goods is sold by government agen- 
cies or individuals in the towns. 

NORTH IRELAND: The Irish are 
so very anxious for their tweeds to be 
recognized as on a par with those of 
England and Scotland that their repre- 
sentatives were among the most coop- 
erative of the entire show. Some of the 
loveliest suiting imaginable comes from 
North Ireland, and the Irish are proud of 
their flourishing cottage industry there 
There were also a large number of ex- 
quisite Irish linens shown, but appar- 
ently they were all machine woven. 

ITALY: One of the most interesting 
of the exhibits was the display of the 
Italian Handwork Institute, where there 
was an excellent representation of hand- 
woven fabrics from a large group of 
artists. Among these samples were spot 
figure upholsteries, cotton and wool eight 
harness patterns, and all wool twills 
which sold for about $6 per yard, whole- 
sale. One of the most attractive of the 
upholsteries was one of fine grey warp 
with one thread each of yellow and 
brown run in simultaneously in the 
weft. 

JAPAN: It was surprising to find 
that Japan was showing some wool 
tweed suitings in various combinations, 
and very little of the commonly ex- 





pected silk. One company showed an 
interesting hemp woven wall hanging. 
decorated with embroidery in silk. An- 
other group offered metal threads, more 
subtle than our plastics, but not tarnish- 
proof. It was disappointing to find no 
silk yarns offered. 


YUGOSLAVIA: In addition to the 
forementioned costume skirts, the Yugo- 
slavs offered another type of skirt. This 
one was made of very fine wool, pleated. 
These were woven with a warp stripe 
down one edge of the web only, then 
turned so that the border went along 
the hem of the skirt. With this is worn 
an apron-like overskirt made in tabby 
weave of heavy wool. These were weft- 
faced and natural color, usually dec- 
orated with small patterns in black. 

A true artist designed the propor- 
tions of the brown and white stripes on 
a natural linen tablecloth. Both the flat 
and pile rugs of Yugoslavia showed the 
Oriental influence, with much complex- 
ity of design. This country also had an 
excellent display of hemp, but all in 
rope form with none of it suitable for 
weaving. 

PORTUGAL: The 


tries of Portugal were exquisite. An 


modern tapes- 
interesting point is that, unlike the usual 
French tapestries, the Portuguese weave 
theirs with the warp running vertically. 

SWEDEN: We 


use so many Swedish designs and hear 


here in America 
so much about the weaving of Sweden 
that it was surprising to find so little 
shown. Anne Marie Berg of Skavanger 
had some lovely handwoven jackets of 
wool, with wide borders in white, made 
so that the border framed the yoke and 
sleeve tops. These were brushed to give 
a fuzzy surface. 

TUNISIA: The Tunisians empha- 
sized rugs in their display. There were 
many small ones, but probably the most 
interesting was the huge seamless one, 
approximately 25 by 35 feet. This was 
made in intricate medallion type designs 
of squares and triangles in a series of 
horizontal patterned stripes which ' 
varied from one to five feet. 

Chicago is promised another Inter- 
national Trade Fair for next year, and 
our fondest hope can only be that more 
of the lovely work of our foreign con- 
temporaries is shown, and that some 
effort is made to present thread and 


yarn sources. oS 
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Eugene D. Morgret, who tells our 
readers about handspinning by the 
blind, believes that the fundamentals of 
business success for blind workers are 
much the same as for the sighted. “Any 
person’s progress,” he says, “is based 
on opportunities and the ability to take 
advantage of them or the willingness to 
gamble with them.” His own career 
proves the soundness of this opinion. 
Having only 20/200 vision, which clas- 
sifies him as blind, Mr. Morgret has 
made the most of his opportunities for 
carrying on a normal life. 

Educated at the Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Blind, he gained con- 
fidence early by working during vaca- 
tions from the time he was fourteen. 
He held various jobs in coal mines, steel 
mills, and street railways where his 
father, an electrical engineer, was mak- 
ing installations. While in high school, 
he earned money selling brooms made 
by the blind and during Christmas holi- 
days worked as a trucker in the Pitts- 
burgh terminal of the American Rail- 
way Express Company. 

After finishing school, Mr. Morgret 
sold aluminum cooking utensils to 
housewives and then spent two years 
helping his father install equipment for 
developing coal property. The next four 
years were devoted to house-to-house 
selling of brooms for the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind—a job which at first 
seemed merely peddling but was organ- 
ized into a worthwhile business. This 
work continued for two years more, 
with part time given to developing 
wholesale buyers for this branch of the 
association. By 1927, Mr. Morgret was 
made responsible for the building up 
of a sales department. 

When the main office of the associa- 
tion moved to Harrisburg in 1941, he 
went there to head up a state-wide 
retail sales program. Six months later he 
was employed by the National Indus- 
tries for the Blind to manage its retail 
sales division. Because the war created 
a shortage of raw materials for making 
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anything except for government de- 
mands, this sales program was discon- 
tinued until the war ended. In 1943 
Mr. Morgret became assistant manager 
of the national agency. In this capacity 
he is responsible for assisting the shops 
with production methods, handling 
negotiations between workshops and the 
government, and finding new articles 
that can be produced for the govern- 
ment by blind workers. Only brooms 
and mops were supplied when the 
national organization started ten years 
ago. Now the list includes thirty-two 
different articles. 


Winogene Redding has had long ex- 
perience as a weaver, with most of her 
career having been spent in the South- 
ern Highlands. For 16 years she was 
weaving designer and supervisor at the 
Pi Beta Phi School in Gatlinburg, Ten- 


nessee, where she helped build up their 
weaving project into one of the largest 
in this country. 

She grew up and was educated near 
Boston, Massachusetts, and was just out 
of art and weaving schools in Boston 
when she started on her years of teach- 
ing weaving in the mountains of Ten- 
nessee. It was quite a jump from city 
life to riding around the mountains on 
horseback to reach her pupils who lived 
up the picturesque hills and hollows. 
When better roads came so did auto- 
mobiles which enabled her to go faster 
and farther in pursuing a stimulating 
and increasing weaving experience. From 
Gatlinburg she moved to Asheville, 
North Carolina, and spent three years as 
assistant director of the craft education 
program, the educational project of the 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild. 
She served as weaving specialist and 
taught weaving to individuals and in 
community workshops throughout the 
entire Southern Highland area. During 
all this time she was active in the South- 
ern Highland Handicraft Guild and serv- 


ed for two years as its president. 
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You need only write for our FREE samples, and your name will be added to our 


mailing list. We have all varieties, types and colors: 
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Learn the fascinating art of hendweaving on a 
real handloom that works just like the big ones! 
Weaves an endless variety of beautiful patterns. 
Makes pot holders, place mats, test patterns for 
larger work, afghans, doll’s blankets, scores of 
useful items! Size 12 in. x 

73%, in. x 4% in., made of 

sturdy hardwood. Complete with 5 98 
shuttles, 3 skeins of wool, and 

complete weaving handbook. 


Order No. G647 
ORDER BY MAIL — POSTPAID 


treme and Garden 


BRECK’S 





RELIABLE SINS 


772 Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 
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LOOMS 


-Loom plans 
-Loom parts 


LESSONS 


-Studio lessons 
-Mail lessons 


Design and technique 
consultation 


Write for information 


Bill Carter 
Englewood Weaver's Guild 


447 West 60th Place 
Chicago 21, Ill. 











Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 
621 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK - WOOL - RAYON - LINEN 
COTTON. 
(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order too small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 














HANDICRAFTS 


in the 





Hand Weaving, Spin- 
ning, Dyeing, Folk- 
crafts, Folk Music, Folk 
Dancing. Ceramic Arts, Metal Crafts, 
Lapidary, Jewelry, Enameling and 
fifty other crafts. 


Excellent instructors, well equipped shops, 
modern living conditions in a beautiful and 
inusual setting. Special advantages in fall 
Ind winter attendance 

Write the registrar for information 


Penland School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 


Southern Highlands 
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For Hand Weaving 
Rugs — Textiles — Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples on request 


D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - 5th Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
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At present Miss Redding is back in 
| New England where she writes and has 


published her original designing serv- 
ice for weavers, Reddigraphs, which has 
been well received by weavers in this 
country and abroad. 

She is a master craftsman in weaving 
of the Society of Arts and Crafts of Bos- 
ton and is Dean of the Weavers’ Guild 
of Boston, an energetic group of 150 


weavers. This past summer she taught 
weaving at the Coach House Workshop 
in Mason, New Hampshire. In between 
' times she teaches private pupils and 
finds time to do a little weaving for her- 
self. She is a great believer in weaving 
either as a hobby or profession and finds 
that as the years go by, the possibilities 


of this fascinating craft continue to grow. 





RARE SILKS TO BE SHOWN 
AT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
“The World of Silk,” a retrospective 


exhibition showing the development of 
the fabulous art of the silk weaver from 
its origins in China to the early 20th 
century, will open at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City, Octo- 
ber 20. Two thousand years are encom- 
passed in this panorama of the world of 
silk, presented on the occasion of the 
meeting in New York this month of the 
Second International Silk Congress. The 
examples shown belong to the Metro- 
politan Museum, which now possesses 
one of the foremost collections of siik in 
any museum. In this exhibition some 
four hundred of the finest examples in 
the museum collections will be shown 
together for the first time. 





Workshops 


and Classes 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
TO FLORIDA IN DECEMBER 


ELEGATES to the National Con- 
D ference of Handweavers kept 40 


| looms busy at the fourteenth annual 


session, held at North Central College, 
Naperville, Illinois, the last two weeks 
of August. The conference was under 
the direction of Mrs. Osma Couch Gal- 
linger of Guernsey, Pennsylvania, with 
the Chicago Weavers Guild acting as 
sponsor. 

A winter session of the National Con- 
ference will be held at Melbourne, 
Florida, sometime in December, Mrs. 
Gallinger has announced. She will be 
assisted by Mrs. Clara G. McNulty of 
Stockton, Kansas, who also was a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff at the summer 
session. Courses will be given in weav- 
ing, belt-making, and spinning. 

At Naperville Mrs. Dorothea Hulse, 
well-known weaver of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, had the classes in contemporary 
weaving with emphasis on functional 
design. She had with her a compre- 
hensive collection of her fabrics, includ- 
ing many with warp designs in unusual 
textures. Mrs. Loraine Kessenich of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, was instructor in 


draft writing. Mrs. Dorothy McCloud, 
color specialist from the state depart- 
ment of public instruction of Michigan, 
presented new possibilities for using 
color and had consultation periods for 
students who were designing fabrics for 
their homes. Mrs. Hulse was consultant 
on warp yarns for these weavers. 

Mrs. McNulty conducted a popular 
course in belt weaving, presenting a 
variety of techniques, while Mrs. Lucile 
Hird of Los Angeles offered courses in 
bobbin lace. Mrs. Gallinger covered the 
mechanics of weaving in a daily session 
of demonstrations. 

Members of the staff gave lectures on 
their specialties at evening sessions 
which were open to weavers’ guilds in 
the vicinity. Among those represented 
were guilds of Elgin, Hinsdale, Joliet, 
Kankakee, Naperville, and the Marli 
Weavers. An unusually interesting ex- 
hibition of fabrics was brought to the | 
conference by members of the neigh- 
boring guilds and displayed with work 
of staff members. Mrs. Alma Reimers 
served as hostess for the evening ses- 
sions. Forums and roundtable discus- 
sions also were held in the evenings, 
with one on the weavers’ market and 
another on the uses of threads, old and 
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Delegates to the 14th annual session of the National Conference of American 
Handweavers held in Naperville, Illinois 


director, in center, wearing 


new. A summary of the discussion on 
methods of developing sales has been 
printed in a pamphlet, “The Weavers’ 
Market,” available from Creative Crafts. 

The style show conducted by Mrs. 
Hulse and the staff presented more than 
20 dress ensembles, ranging from a 
sport suit of jute to an evening gown 
woven of red cellophane. The style show 
offered an opportunity to study the 
newest threads, including rayons, cello- 
phanes in tints, and the popular two-ply 
yarns, as well as colorful linens and 
Scotch homespuns. 

Classes were held in the Field House 
at the college and delegates were housed 
n the new dormitory. Professor Pinney 
of North Central College and Mrs. 
Charles Bortree, president of the Chi- 
cago Guild, were in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

A report of the Conference, including 
lectures, accounts of progress, and many 
of the patterns created especially for the 
conference by the staff is available from 
Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Pennsylvania. 

According to present plans the 1951 
conference will be held in Northern 
New York. It is open to all weavers, 
whether amateurs or advanced. College 
credit may be arranged. 


PINELLAS COUNTY, FLORIDA, OFFERS 
FREE WEAVING CLASSES 


Pinellas County, Florida, in which St. 
Petersburg and Clearwater are located, 
has an unusual handweaving program, 
which is an attraction to many winter 
visitors as well as to permanent resi- 


dents. The expense is modest: a small 
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, in August. Mrs. Osma Couch Gallinger, 
coat in Guatemalan design. 


registration fee each term and the cost 
of yarns used—no tuition. 

The County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion and the State Home Economics De- 
partment sponsor this adult vocational 
homemaking arts and crafts program in 
two centers—one in St. Petersburg, the 
other in Clearwater. During the coming 
school year instruction in handweaving 
will be offered in the following courses: 
Two- and Four-harness I, Two- and 
Four-harness II, and Special Problems in 
Weaving. A course in Design and Color 
in the Home will also be a part of the 
program. 

Once a week each class receives in- 
struction from Mary S. Clay, a graduate 
of the Parsons School of Art in New 
York, who holds a Master of Arts degree 
from and has 
studied handweaving at Berea College, 
Kentucky. In 


Columbia University 


addition to the class 
periods, laboratory hours are arranged 
for work on school looms, with a special- 
ist at hand to assist the students. 
Winter visitors are invited to com- 
Miss Clay at 1020 
Granada Street, Clearwater, Florida. 


municate with 


WINTER COURSES 

AT PENLAND SCHOOL 

After a full summer season the Pen- 
land School Penland, 


North Carolina, has slowed its pace to 


of Handicrafts, 


the more leisurely one followed during 
the fall and winter months, according to 
Toni Ford of the school staff. Summers 
always see many students turned away 
for lack of space but from October to 
May it is generally possible to take all 


who wish to come, and since instruction 
does not fall into definite three weeks’ 
terms during this period, students can 
stay as long as they like and pursue the 
various crafts of their choice at their 
own pace. All subjects offered in the 
summer are taught with the regular 
corps of the year round instructors on 
duty and one can work in the shops eight 
or more hours per day. 

Students live together and work to- 
gether in more of a “family” atmosphere 
than is possible in the crowded summer- 
time and emphasis is placed on the 
folkarts. The making and playing of shep- 
herds’ pipes is a good “around the fire- 
place” craft for evenings. There is the 
dulcimer too that one can learn to play 
as an accompaniment to old folk tunes, 
and folk dancing is taught by skilled ex- 
perts. Dance nights each week bring to- 
gether not only the dances from many 
nations as well as the folk dances of our 
own America. Costs as always are held to 
the minimum so that as great a number 
as possible may “adventure themselves” 
in the “fine pretty world” of the handi- 
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HOMESPUN LINEN 


YARN 


BY SHAGEE 


Here’s a 100% linen yarn 
with all of linen’s superior 
qualities . . . yet priced about 
the same as cotton. Write for 
price list and FREE color card 
of our linen, cotton and metal- 
lic yarns. 


HOLLYWOOD SHAGGEE CO. 
818 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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Srish Linen Barn 


IT LASTS © IT'S LOVELY! 





YOU CAN EASILY LEARN TO WEAVE 
THIS SCARF FOR MEN 


Mrs. Mildred Spaeth of Maplewood, New Jersey, designed 
and executed the all silk scorf as pictured above. 

The worp wos made up of on interesting balance of stripes 
using Pure Silk 6/3 Cordonnet, Pure Silk Noil 2/30, and 
Silk Noi! Rotine in blue and white, with a pleasing variety 
of colored stripes. The weft was the same silk as the bive 
used in the worp 

The loom was threaded to a twill, and treddied tabby. 
j The worp set 14” in the reed, wos sleyed 2 per heddie 
and 2 per dent, except the heavy silk noil which was 
threaded one per heddie and one per dent in a 12 dent 
reed. The scarf was woven 52” in the loom, and after 
finishing measured 134%" x 51” including the fringe 


Linen Crochet Thread es 


with Golden Rule Linen Crochet 
threod. Available in biack and 
white and 17 fast colors, variety of 
sizes. Write for free color sample 


cord. Ee 2 
THE OGDEN YARN DISPENSER “SS 


(right) eliminates drag ond pulling 








The same scarf can be made from wool, silk, linen 
or cotton. Weave this scarf — or design and weave 
your own fabrics for upholstery, clothing, hats, hand- 
bogs, shoes, gloves, household linens. Write us for 
low cost instruction books 





Send for catalog and complete 
book of samples illustrated above. 
Both for $1.00 postpaid .. . this 
price to be rebated on first order 


of $10.00 or more. 


DOBECKMUN METAL THREADS 


eet | Non-tarnishable — Washable 
You put plenty of work into your ~ WOOL YARNS ©* COTTON YARNS 
crocheting. . . . Preserve this work rie WEAVING TEXTBOOKS * LOOMS 


SHUTTLES © SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 

Selling Agents for 
LILY MILLS YARNS 
WARPS — made to order 
— Consultant Service 


jn S's oaved Sa.” Wughes Fatweett, Inc. 


Dept. H-105, 115 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 











The NORWOOD custom-built folding loom; 


write for price list and distributor nearest you. 


| THE NORWOOD LOOM CO. 


| 1386 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 





| Variations in Honeysuckle Design 


Continued from Page 28] 


results are really better, for the design gains in unity by 
being more compact. The resulting change in pattern is really 
not obvious. The weave is illustrated at C of Illustration IJ, 
and the drafts is given at “e”. Woven with 40/2 Linen Warp 
for both warp and weft, and having 30 or 32 threads per 
inch, this would make excellent towels. The treadling is like 
that of any other Spot-Bronson, and there are many possible 
variations that would add interest. 

Lace-Bronson (E of Illustration II) is, of necessity, a large 
pattern. Lace-Bronson is obtained by combining several 
“spots” to make a block of “lace.” In order to be lace-like 
at all, the small blocks must have at least four spots, and 
to keep the proportion, the large center block must have six 
spots in each direction. It is the threads separating the spots 
that produce the open, lace effect. In order to have these 
threads in the warp, there must be a harness to carry them. 
Thus, Honeysuckle in Lace-Bronson becomes a six harness 
weave. The sample illustrated shows it woven as drawn in, 
but combinations of blocks are possible in this weave just 
as in Summer-and-Winter, since the warp threads for each 
block are carried on their respective harnesses. 

There are six warp threads in each unit of the pattern, 
and in this double size Honeysuckle, there are 36 units, 
making 196 threads to each repeat of the pattern. Drafts for 
Lace-Bronson are written in two ways. The short draf: is 
written-exactly the same as the short draft for Summer-and- 
Winter; but the actual threading, of course is entirely differ- 
ent. In Summer-and-Winter, the first unit of the draft means 
that the warp is threaded 3-1-3-2 and these four threads 
repeated to make a total of eight. In Lace-Bronson the first 
unit should be read to mean that the warp is threaded 
2-1-2-1-6-1 and these six threads repeated. The repetition of 
Lace-Bronson draft is confusing if written out in its entirety 
It is much easier to follow if each unit is written out only 
once, and the figure above the unit of six squares indicates 
the number of times that particular group of threads should 
be used. See draft “f” for the Lace-Bronson method of setting 
up a loom. The treadling is no different from any other 
Lace-Bronson weave. 

Returning to the four harness weaves, there is the warp 
face rep type of fabric used extensively in the Scandinavian 
countries for rugs and called “Mattor.” It was quite fully 
described in the October 1936 issue of The Weaver. The 
sample at D of Illustration Il was woven in Perleen, the six 
untwisted strands covering the weft much better than 
single Perle of equivalent size. This weave makes an excel- 
lent upholstery fabric. Wool is not so easy to work in this 
manner, for the warp must be sleyed so closely that the 
action of the reed tends to roughen the yarn which makes 
for difficulty in obtaining a clear shed. 

The effect of the pattern in Mattor is exactly the same as 
ir: Crackle. The blocks do not meet at the corners, but overlap 
each other in the twill effect that is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of both these two weaves. Any Crackle pattern can 
be transcribed to the warp face technique. The draft is not 
hard to write, nor is the weaving difficult. In the draft given 
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at “g,” there are four warp threads in the single unit blocks, 
but by adding 2, 6, or 20 threads the pattern may be enlarged 
proportionately to fit other threads used for different textures, 
depending on the ultimate use to which the fabric is put. 
The pattern is woven on opposites; the color as well as the 
design is in the warp, and the weft threads are very slightly, 
if at all, visible. The pattern weft is quite heavy and the 
binder weft is slightly finer than the warp. It is treadled: 


1-2 pattern followed by 3-4 as a binder two times 
2-3 pattern followed by 1-4 as a binder two times 
3-4 pattern followed by 1 

i 


-2 as a binder two times 
1-4 pattern followed by 2-3 


as a binder two times, 

etc., etc. The pattern treadling is as drawn in, although as 
in other weaves, variations are limited only by the weaver's 
individual desires. The warp should cover the weft as nearly 
as possible. For rugs, carpet warp used two to a heddie and 
four to a dent on a 12 dent reed is quite satisfactory, though 
a 14 dent reed is better if one has a sturdy loom and an 
even sturdier right arm. Perleen covers quite well when used 
two to a dent on a 16 or 18 dent reed. 

The samples shown in Illustrations I and II are intended 
to show detail of weave or texture. All of the samples were 
woven on the same warp, and all used a 16 dent reed, two 
ends per dent. 

Another six harness weave, though not illustrated here, 
is that weave where colored warp threads make a lengthwise 
border. Four harnesses carry the colored warp threads for the 
four blocks of the pattern; two extra harnesses carry the 
white warp threads for the foundation of the cloth. The effect 
of this weave is somewhat similar to that obtained by the 
simple draw-loom method that has no half tone. In the 
draw-loom method, the pattern is made by colored weft 
threads; in this six-harness method, the pattern is made by 
colored warp threads and must run the entire length of the 
woven piece. An all-over pattern can be set up in this method 
for especially designed patterns. 

The draft for this weaving is given at “h” on the diagram. 
The colored warp threads must be soft enough to spread over 
the foundation cloth. Vittora Strand, if one is a careful 
warper and weaver, is excellent for this technique; 20/2 
cotton warp and a 16 dent reed make a good combination. 
One colored and two white warp threads (three warp ends) 
must be sleyed to each dent. This warp method, if carried 
on to a further step to an eight-harness loom, makes possible 
border patterns in both warp and weft. Curtains, pillows, 
scarfs, and what-else can have borders at the four edges. No 
single weaver will ever live long enough to exhaust all the 
possibilities of Honeysuckle pattern in all its variations. And 
even if one could, it probably would be most monotonous, 
and sooner or later a different pattern would have to be 
substituted 

Perhaps those who are “fed up on Honeysuckle” will find 
in these suggestions some spice to pep up their jaded appe- 
tites. However, if Honeysuckle is still despised and abhorred, 
even as a matter of principle, these variations can yet be 
applied to any of the old and familiar favorites. And some, 
perhaps, will respond to reincarnation even more beau- 
tifully. eee 
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Hand Skill presents... Model 15N 
New Improved Hand Loom 


38” working width 

strong aluminum alloy tubing 
weighs less than 35 Ibs. 

overall size 21” x 41” x 23%” 

new head motion eliminates lams 
and treadles 


Descriptive literature, price lists on looms, supplies 
and yarns available on request. 


Hand-Skill Looms, Inc. Woonsocket, R.1. 














Three exeuaa ov’ 

Oh-Kelley... Pompadour.. . Just Brown— seventeen 

inall... challenge and aid your weaving artistry! Your 
own “original” in skirts, shirts, curtains ... fashioned 

from your own inspired creation in linen. You are the artist! 


DAVIS CORDAGE COMPANY 


The Davis Cordage Co., Dept. M, 566 Sixth St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclosed find 25c¢ in stamps for your price list and color card for 
SayLinMil and LoomLore. 


] | am interested in a dealership for my business. Please send par- 
ticulars. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
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TWEED YARNS 
3600 yards to the pound 
Free swatch for quality 


Hand Weaving Yarn Co. 


P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 




















WEAVERS - - 
Read 
THE DYE-POT 


by MARY FRANCES DAVIDSON 


For sources of vegetable dyes 
Recipes for making dyes 
Methods of using them 

$1.75 from 


THE SHUTTLECRAFT SHOP 
Middlesboro, Kentucky 























MARIE PHELPS 


Strawberry Hill Studio 
Park Lane, Madison, N. J. 
Beginning May Ist private lessons at Studio 
in the Woods. Learn to weave in 6 basic 
lessons. Custom weaving—hand shuttle only. 











Weave: Tabby. Harness frames: 2 or 4. 
Reed: 12 dent. Width in reed: 22". 
Warp: Lily Art. 110, Weaving Wool. 





Commercial Dyes 


For Handweaving 


By EDMUND A. LUCEY 


HE ART of dyeing, if you can 

call purposely staining any kind 

of material dyeing, is older than 
weaving or spinning. All through early 
history there are references to ancient 
peoples using color to adorn or perhaps 
to camouflage their bodies before they 
had any clothes to wear. They also col- 
ored their weapons, implements and 
feathers for headgear. Perhaps the mon- 
otony of the greens of summer and the 
browns of winter made them want the 
bright colors of the flowers, the rain- 
bows, and the autumn foliage with them 
all the time. 


Warp Ends: 524. Per dent: 2. 
Weft: Lily Art. 110, Weaving Wool. 
Finished Size: Weave 27" for each tie 


Warping, Threading and Weaving: In making up your warp, plan colors carefully to 
get attractive combinations in stripes and checks. As in making up all wool warps, 
use great care to do the job correctly. Diagonal stripes are made by weaving horizon- 
tal stripes on a plain colored body, as material is cut on bias in making up the ties. 


In using Lily Weaving Wool for ties, set the warp at 22 to 24 ends perinch. Make your 
warp about 22” wide in the loom. Weave about 27” of material for each tie. Space 
your stripes fairly close together and do not make any color areas very wide. In mak- 
ing a plaid effect, weave the same sequence of colors in the weft as have been laid 
up in the warp. 


WARPING AND WEAVING PLANS FOR NECKTIES: 


On a warp made up of Lily weaving A good blue and wine plaid is warped A dashing red, green and blue plaid is 


wool, color W-108, Wine, this horizon- like this: made like this: 
a oy a nate” om 2 ends Wine 108 6 ends Red 95 
4 * +l aos oa ° ; 2 ends Light Blue 26 2 ends Natural 4 
se 18 ends Wine 108 6 ends Red 95 
2 ends Natural 4 2 ends Red 95 6 ends Dark Green 55 
4 ends Dark Blue 30 18 ends Wine 108 2 ends Red 95 
2 ends Red 95 2 ends Light Blue 26 6 ends Navy 28 
6 ends Wine 108 2 ends Wine 108 2 ends Red 95 
lend Natural a 18 ends Light Blue 26 6 ends Navy 28 
6 ends Wine 108 2 ends Natural + 2 ends Red 95 
3 ends Aqua 53 18 ends Light Blue 26 6 ends Dark Green 55 
10 ends Natural 4 
2 ends Red 95 And repeat from beginning. And repeat from the beginning. 
ta <n a In weaving this one lay in the weft in In laying in the weft follow the same 
: the exact order of the colors in the sequence of colors as in the warp. 
4 ends Wine 108 
tend Aque 53 warp as above. 
36 ends Wine 108 


And repeat from beginning 





Many craftsmen today would like « 
know how to color the yarns that they 
use and the fabrics that they weave. But 
before they start to do so they should 
know more about the subject than that 
somebody has said, “you use such and 
such and do so and so.” 

Before attempting to do much dyeing 
the source and functions of color and 
color values should be given serious 
study. Some people are more color con- 
scious than others just as some have 
better ear for music than others. True 
appreciation of any art can however 
only be developed through study. Quite 


THREE HANDSOME HANDWOVEN NECKTIES... 





LILY WEAVING WOOL 
Soft, two-ply wool, in two-ounce skeins, 4200 yds 
per pound, in 41 different colors. Art. 110 


| Write today for price list of Lily Handweaving Yarns> HANDWEAVING DEPT. H, LILY MILLS CO., SHELBY, N. C. 
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a few years ago we read a book named 
“Color and Design” written by Mrs. 
Lulu W. Gillum and published by The 
Gillum Publishing Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., and found it very helpful. A 
few weeks ago we located a copy of 
this book in a local library and have 
read it again with interest. For a better 
understanding of the relation of colors 
to other colors and other things we 
recommend that you read this book or 
one similar to it. 


There are many different kinds of 
dyestuffs. Some will color certain textile 
fibers directly either by chemical com- 
bination of the two substances or by 
absorption. Other dyestuffs will not 
color certain fibers until those fibers 
have been pre-treated with some other 
substance. In other words the dye has 
no affinity for the fiber but some other 
substance that has an affinity for the 
fiber may also have an affinity for the 
dyestuff. Such substances are called mor- 
dants and many of the mordants are the 
metallic salts such as aluminum, chrom- 
ium, and tin salts. It is an interesting 
fact that many dyestuffs will dye differ- 
ent colors when the mordant is changed 
from one metallic salt to another. 


One whole group of synthetic dyes 
and indigo in the vegetable dyes are 
known as developed dyes. The final color 
does not show as such when the fiber 
or fabric is treated with the dye solution 
but develops or oxidizes when exposed 
to the air. For instance the juices from 
the indigo plant and flowers are yellow 
but when a fabric is dyed in them and 
then exposed to the air the well known 
blue colors of indigo appear. 


Some colors produced by dyes of a 
specific group though not fast to light 
or to washing can be made quite fast by 
after-dyeing treatments while other 
colors of the same dye group will not 
be made fast by the same after treat- 
ments. Unless you can buy dyes from a 
company that will guarantee them true 
to color and fast to light and washing 
you should try a small sample dyeing 
to prove to yourself that you will get 
the results that you want before going 
ahead with the entire amount of mate- 
rial. You surely will find it difficult to 
locate a company that will guarantee 
dyestuffs when it has no control over 
how you are to use them. 
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NATURAL DYES: Up until the 
last century when the first artificial dyes 
were produced there was no way to 
color textiles except with natural dyes. 
Coloring with these materials is not an 
easy task and whether an amateur should 
try to do it depends on the availability 
and purity of the materials required and 
on whom you can find as a teacher. If 
you can find as an instructor some 
person who has worked with people 
who still do their own dyeing by 
methods passed down through their 
families then you will have a better 








chance to find out how to do this work | 
than you would if you try it on your | 


OWN initiative. 

You can find a good story of native 
dyes and herbs in Chapter VIII, page 
133, of “Handicrafts of the Southern 
Highlands” by Allen H. Eaton and a 
very fine list of books on the subject of 
natural dyes in the bibliography on 
page 353 of the same book. 


SYNTHETIC DYES: Ever since 
synthetic dyes were first introduced 
about a century ago claims have now 
and then been made that they were not 
the equal of natural dyes, that the colors 
were not good, that they were not fast, 
among others. The inference was that all 
the natural dyes were true colors and 
fast. Of course any statement that either 
the natural or the synthetic colors were 
or are perfect is a fallacy. Many of the 
natural dyes were not fast to either light 
or washing and were only used because 
nothing better was available. Some of 





the best natural dyes were not known | 
until after the Americas were discov- | 
ered. It is well to remember that there | 


is no such thing as true fastness in any 
dyes. 

It is true that when synthetic dyes 
were first introduced there were many 
false claims and attempts were made to 
see how cheaply dyed fabrics could be 
produced by using them. The industry 
was set back many years because such 
attempts caused people to lose con- 
fidence in the new dyes. They were 
gradually improved and many new 
types of dyes were brought out. Finally 
they have entirely replaced natural 
dyes in commercial work, with the 
exception only of logwood for a black 
on silks. 





SHUTTLE-CRAFT STYLES 


A monthly Recipe for 
Handweavers. 


Complete weaving directions 
for many problems including: 
draperies, upholstery, rugs, af- 
ghans, linens, clothing articles. 
Subscription $2.50 a year 
(12 issues—Starting July) 
Shuttle-Craft Guild membership 


$5.00 a year 
Guild membership, with STYLES 


$6.50 a year 
SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 
Virginia City, Montana 
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HVUOUUOUUUNANNUROUUUANONUEEUUAASANEEOUUUAUAANLL UA sHONnEUT AA 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


under MYRTLE BROWN 

Beginners, Professional, Advanced. 

Small groups, adequate individual = 
attention. = 

Hours your convenience, six full 

days and two evenings weekly, 

the year around. Enroll any day. 

Visit the sunny studios overlooking 

Central Park 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


221 West 57 St. CO 5-0274 
New York, N.Y. 


7 ] 


Terrace lextures 
Your Weaving Quide | 


a | 


| SHOWING 


*Handwoven Samples: 
*-Reference Charts- 
*Details on Projects: 
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| COMPLETE INFORMATION ON REQUEST 


| TERRACE YARN SHOP | 


4038 S.W.GARDEN HOME ROAD 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 


t 


LINEN, NOVELTY THREADS 
RAYON, JUTE, & COTTON 


es REQUEST FOR SAMPLES AND 
ADVICE WELCOMED 





MAXWELL HAWKER 
TEXTILE DESIGN 


551 DAVIS ST - SAN FRANCISCO I 
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EACH MONTH*—THE BEST IN CREATIVE ART 


HOW T0 DO IT: Teachers find DESIGN’s well-illus- 


trated, step-by-step articles invaluable in preparing class- 
room demonstrations. Professionals keep abreast of the 
latest technical advancements in their field, whether it be 
weaving methods, hand-printed textiles or building a 
ceramic kiln for $8.00! 

Stuidents and hobbyists turn to the excellent articles by 
Dean Cornwell, Mario Cooper, Martha Sawyers, Edwin 
Zeigfeld, Ralph M. Pearson and scores of other world- 
renowned authorities in the fields of fine and commercial 
art. Here is a wealth of information that pointedly ignores 
vague theory and stresses FACTS AND METHODS! 


SOME HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


“Puppetry For Television’’ (behind the scenes with TV shows ‘Howdy 
Doody” and ‘’Kukla, Fran G Ollie’). 


“Textile Techniques’ (latest patterns and advanced methods in textiles 
and weaving). 


“Religious Sculpture’’ (prize-winning pieces from the National Sculpture 
Society Annual, with how-they-were-done facts and procedures). 


“Christmas Gifts You Can Create’ (dolls, favors, package ornamentation, 
greeting cards—the steps in their construction). 


"20,000 Years of Cartooning Methods’ .. . ‘Commercial Illustration for 
National Magazines” . . “China Decoration Methods for Hobbyists’ _ 
“Water Color Secrets’ . . . “Indian Jewelry Designing’ .. . ‘Selling Art to 
Magazines” . . . ““The One-Tool Set Kit’ . . . “Model Furniture Building’, etc. 





PUPPETS AND DOLLS 





THE ART MAGAZINE THAT 
TAKES YOU 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NOW —America’s oldest magazine of creative art is avail- 
able to the general public. For 52 years, this unique pub- 
lication has been subscribed to by the art departments of 
thousands of colleges, Boards of Education, art schools 
and libraries. Now, hobbyists and professionals may also 
subscribe individually. 





SCULPTURE AND JEWELRY DESIGN 





COMMERCIAL ART AND 
ILLUSTRATION 


DRAWING TECHINQUES 
AND PAINTING 


NO SPECIAL OFFERS 


No special offers or so-called bonuses are offered to you 
in this advertisement. The editors of ‘‘Design’’ select the 
most useful editorial content for an audience which in 
cludes executives of 500 National advertising agencies, 
3,100 universities and art schools, 2,000 professional 
artists regularly appearing in “‘Who’s Who,” and several 
thousand professionals and hobbyists who know what they 
want and are willing to pay for it. 


CERAMICS AND CRAFTS 


Send 25c in coin for Sample Copy. This Amount Will Be Deducted from Subscription Price. 


$4.00 per Year 


$7.00 for Two Years 


All Subscriptions Accepted on “‘Satisfaction or Money Refunded Basis.” 


* Published monthly, October thru June. 


DESIGN MAGAZINE 


337 S. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The following is a brief description 
of several types of synthetic or artificial 
dyes. 


DIRECT OR SUBSTANTIVE 
COLORS: These dyes are sometimes 
called salt colors and were originally 
used for dyeing directly on vegetable 
fibers. They have however been used 
more and more on union goods which 
are goods made of cotton and wool, 
linen and wool and cellulose, rayon, and 
wool. They have also been used for 
home dyeing and redyeing of woolen 
goods with excellent results. Fastness to 
light and washing is quite good but 
as they are water soluble repeated wash- 
ings in hot water and soap will cause 
them to bleed to lighter colors. Often a 
color can be found that is very fast to 
light but not to washing or fast to 
washing but not to light. For many of 
the colors treatments after dyeing can 
bring a fastness that is fully as good 
as is needed. 


For the amateur in dyeing these are 
the colors to start with. 


BASIC COLORS: These are colors 
that dye direct to animal fibers but need 
a mordant on vegetable fibers. They 
produce very brilliant colors that are not 
fast to light or washing. 


ACID COLORS: These colors are 
dyed in an acid bath on animal fibers. 
Some are fugitive to light and washing, 
others quite fast. They are used where 


fastness is not a special requirement. 


MORDANT COLORS: This group 
of mordant colors has very good fastness 
to both light and washing on woolen 
goods. They are also used in the print- 
ing of cotton goods. 


SULPHUR COLORS: Produce fast 
colors on cottons and cellulose rayons. 
Very fast to washing but vary in fastness 
to light from moderate to good. The 
colors are usually dull but are some- 
times brightened by topping with basic 
dyes. The strong alkaline bath makes it 
impossible to use these colors on animal 
fibers. 

VAT COLORS: The vat colors are 


insoluble compounds made soluble by 





reducing in an alkaline hydrosulphite 
bath. Materials dyed in these colorless 
solutions take on color by reoxidation 
in the air. Some are not too fast to light 
but are very fast to washing. 

ACETATE RAYON COLORS: 
Acetate rayon differs chemically from 
the natural cellulose and special dyes 
had to be developed for use on them. 
Most of them have moderate fastness. 
There are two branches to the group, one 
that dyes direct and the other that is 
diazotized and developed on the fiber. 
These same colors are used on nylon. 

CONCLUSION : In the next issue of 
HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN we will 
give full instructions on simple dyeing. 
We will tell what equipment is needed, 
what material and how much to use, 
name the colors that are fast and how 
to make some of the others fast by after 
treatments. 

In a following issue we will take up 
color mixing so that you can know how 
to mix any color you want from tlie 
pure primary color dyes. We will also 
ees 


discuss matching of colors. 
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Loom 
can be 


includes flat shuttle 
done 


will 
on two harness loom 


do all the 


Easily, quickly 
9'2.”. Made of wood 
heddle-dents. Wt 
x 2”. Complete 
booklet 
low today 


31 3 yds 
two 





in rust, brown, 


Pat. pend. 
Loom with specially 
made 1” spool warps 


for wool or linen 
Over 13” reed width 


DESCRIPTION OF WEAVEMASTER 
assembled to 19” 
and metal 
4 lbs. Fits box 21” 
with 
of instructions. Fill out coupon be- 
y for yours 
WARPS AVAILABLE: Linen spools, 1” wide, 
long, 20 ends in maize, peach and 
shades of rose, 
ea. Wool spools, 1” wide, 5 yds. long, 20 ends 
tan, 
shades of blue and green—39c e 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 
Svecial discounts to schools, hospitals, institutions, orgs 


e@ SIMPLE e QUICK 


tiful things 


your own creations! 


Pat. pend. 


work which 
20 warps to the inch 


LOOM 

Zz aa" & 
Full set of 
x 14” 
free 


flat shuttle, 


Only $9.95. SPOOL 





ool 
blue and green—39c aa 
for 
pearl grey, and two Weavemaster* 
a 
$9.95 BACK Loom. 


You'll get lots of pleasure out of weaving beau- 
Anyone can learn in a few minutes 
by following the simple pictorial directions in 
free booklet. How proud you'll be to show off 


Mary Gertrude Clack’s 


on the WEAVEMASTER LOOM 


e ECONOMICAL e NOT A TOY 


95 


ow 


You'll save by weaving your own linens and 

tweeds. So beautiful and so well made you 

can even have it made into a tweed suit. Just POST- 
set this compact new loom on your table and PAID 
weave linen place mats and guest towels, IN U.S.A 
woolen scarfs and bed spreads, robes, drapes tarvas 
and dozens of other useful practical items for your home, yourself and 
family. Ideal for gifts. It’s fascinating! Low price of $9.95 includes flat 


shuttle, free booklet which shows you how to weave and to warp, and how 
to make lace weaves for linens, 


etc 
Reg. U.'S Pat. Off 
T. H. CLACK, Dept. H, 39 E. 29th St., 


New York 16, N.Y. 
I enclose $9.95 (cash, check, M. O.). Send my 
WEAVEMASTER* LOOM postpaid with free 
booklet on “‘How to Weave.” 
[} Send C.O.D., plus delivery charges 
Send also spool warps @ 39c ea. (list quantity) 
wool ‘ linen 
or s se ovece ooee 
I enclose $ . by cash, [] check, 
] money order, [] send C.O.D 
Name 
(please print) 
Address coveeseseseveses 
City Zone . POR 2 ks 5 
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Pricing The Craftsman’s 
Products 


By ROBERT G. HART 


EAVING can be extremely profitable. You won't 

make a fortune, but you will increase greatly your 

pleasure in your spare time by spending it profit- 
ably and, if you desire, you can expand your project into a 
full-time occupation as many erstwhile hobby weavers have 
done. Both the enjoyment of handweaving and the establish- 
ment of a profitable business can go hand in hand. But when 
you set out to make money from your hobby you will find 
that many things will be demanded of you. Basically you 
will become a businessman or woman, and one of the first 
problems to confront you will be pricing your product and 
determining markups. 

One of the first things to be done when you are ready to 
market your product is to establish your cost price. Your cost 
price is not determined on the time it takes you to make just 
one item, and never is it determined on the cost of making 
the sample of your finished product. It is based instead on 
the cost of making six or a dozen of the same or similar 
items or yardage of material. I assume that you are interested 
in some sort of volume business. This does not necessarily 
mean making things by the gross or by the peck, but it does 
mean making enough to supply one or two outlets of varying 
sizes. You must make more than one and be prepared to make 
a few dozen if you really wish to boost your income. And so, 
on this basis of a certain amount of quantity you must figure 
your cost price. 

The cost price includes the following items: cost of 
materials, cost of labor, design costs, overhead costs, and all 
miscellaneous expenses. You should have no difficulty figur- 
ing the cost of your materials. In most cases that is a known 
factor. The cost of your labor can also be figured rather easily, 
but you must keep an accurate check on yourself to see just 
how many hours you are devotiny to your project. If the baby 
interrupts you and you have to take time out to give him 
his bottle, or if the pot in the kitchen boils over and you 
have to take time out to clean up the mess . . . be sure you 
don’t include this in the labor costs when pricing your 
product. 

As to the amount of money you think you should receive 
per hour, here you will have to use your best judgment and 
consideration. The minimum hourly wage if you were work- 
ing on the outside is 75 cents per hour for persons in inter- 
state commerce. But remember your working wage is not 
to be considered as your profit because you are going to 
add that in later. In other words your labor cost should be 
something comparable to what you would pay someone else 
to come into your home and work for you. 

Next there is the design cost. And here are two ways of 
determining this cost. You can say to yourself . . . if I had 
to go out and pay a designer to design this product for me, 
I would pay such and such a price. Or you can say, if I 
were going to sell this design, I would charge them such and 
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such for it. Or perhaps you can better figure out how much 
time you spent designing the item and figure yourself an 
hourly designing fee. Whatever the final figure you arrive 
at, this will be what is called the cost of design. This cost 
has to be spread out over a period of time and also over a 
goodly number of items. You add in a small bit on each 
item you make, such 1 per cent or 2 per cent or even less 
per item and in this way you pay for your cost of design. 

Figuring overhead costs may at first seem to be a problem, 
but it needn't be. If you are working in your home, you must 
censider fairly how much of the expenses such as rent, lights, 
water, telephone, and the rest you will allot to your business 
The amount you decide upon must be figured into your total 
cost price. 

The last item to consider in your cost price is the miscel- 
laneous expense including glue, needles, a bit of ribbon, a 
sheet of drafting paper, and the like. This must necessarily 
be an arbitrary figure . . . unless you are a super mathemati- 
cian. One good way of figuring this cost is to take 10 per 
cent of the cost of your materials and consider that as your 
miscellaneous expense. 

When you have totaled up all these items—cost of mate- 
rials, cost of labor, design costs, overhead costs, and mis- 
cellaneous costs—you have arrived at your total cost price, 
and you are now ready to establish your wholesale price 
This is where your profit comes in, and this is where you 
establish how much money you are going to make. And here 
is where you must spend the most time with a paper and 
pencil. If you make your wholesale price too high—that 
is, tack on too much profit per item, instead of looking at 
the long range possibilities, you may find your product will 
not sell at a retail price. In other words you price yourself 
out of the market. If you make your wholesale price too low, 
you will find that it is not worthwhile for you to bother 
continuing in business because your profit is too small. All 
you would be doing is working at an hourly wage. 


Sometimes it is necessary to make this profit low to get 
started in business. But by all means be sure that you can 
make some profit, no matter how small, on every article that 
is sold. Depending on the product you are making, your 
profit will also vary considerably. With weavings, it may 
vary between 25 per cent and 40 per cent. Give much 
thought to figuring your markup and establishing your 
wholesale price. This one factor may determine the success 
or failure of your business. 

For your information, this is how the retail store adds on 
its markup and establishes the retail or selling price to the 
consumer. Most retail stores like to operate on a 50 per 
cent markup; however many have a 40 per cent markup 
And rarely will you find a store that has less than 40 per 
cent markup unless it is doing only a consignment business 
Retail stores are operating on a volume business and they 
must take out their labor costs, overhead costs, in fact all 
their expenses, from the percentage of their markup. They 
are not as fortunate as you are because you take out your 
expenses first and then add on your profit. When a store 
has a 5O per cent markup, that means it has doubled the 
wholesale price of the item you sold it. Contrary to what 
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most people think, doubling the wholesale price is not a 100 
per cent markup. When you sit down and figure it out, it is 
actually only 50 per cent. In other words . . . the retail price 
represents 100 per cent and if the store paid half that amount 
for the merchandise, the store has only received 50 per cent 
of the total as an actual gross profit. 

You will use this same system of figuring your markup 
when you establish your wholesale price. It will be to your 
advantage to arrive at a suggested retail selling price, because 
when you arrive at this price level, you will be able to see 
what type of customer will be interested in buying your 
merchandise, and you will be able to see more clearly what 
type of store should be selling your product. If the quality 
and price are high, then you know it must be sold in a shop 
that carries more expensive items and which has a wealthier 
clientele. If the price is moderate, of course you will have 
greater sources of outlets and customers. Never should you 
price it so low as to sell below the current market prices. 

This suggested retail price is the price you should always 
use when selling directly to anyone who does not plan to 
resell your product. If you undersell from your own home 
you are establishing poor business ethics which become well- 
known and stores will not want to carry the things you are 
making because you are competing with them. They will 
not be interested in selling a cut-rate product. There is no 
reason to undersell the retail price. If you find that your 
product will not sell at the retail price, even from your own 
home, then you had better analyze the situation. 

This is one formula for figuring your markup, using per- 
centages. Your total cost of merchandise represents one 
figure in the formula; your profit represents another figure; 
and the selling price represents a third. For example, you 
desire a 40 per cent markup on your merchandise which 
cost you $3.00 to make: 


100 per cent equals the selling price which will be $5.00 
60 per cent equals the cost of merchandise which is 3.00 





40 per cent equals the profit which is $2.00 
For a 50 per cent markup: 

100 per cent selling price $6.00 

50 per cent cost of merchandise 3.00 

50 per cent profit $3.00 


For a 10 per cent markup 
100 per cent selling price 
90 per cent cost of merchandise 3.00 


10 per cent profit 33 1 





wy 


In all cases, using this formula, you divide the percentage 
figure which represents your cost of merchandise, into the 
amount of money it cost you to make the merchandise. For 
the 40 per cent markup you divided 60 per cent into $3.00 
which gave you $5.00 as the selling price, and by subtracting 
the $3.00 from the $5.00 you arrive at $2.00 profit. With the 
50 per cent you divided $3.00 by 50 per cent. For the 10 
per cent markup you divided $3.00 by 90 per cent. The figure 
which you arrive at as a result of your division is always the 
selling price and you arrive at the profit by subtracting the 
two i 
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IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
For 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 
SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. - DEPT. A - BOSTON, MASS. 








FOR Hemesl HAND WEAVING 


Careful comparison will show 
you that Gilmore Looms have 
no superior . . . anywhere. Of 
sturdy construction, with many 
practical, efficient features, 
and actually beautiful. 


"fe | 

Gilmore 
Available in rigid types 
with 2 warp beams, 4 and 


8 harness; also in rigid or 


folding types with 1 warp beam, 4 and 8 harness. 
Write for literature and prices today. 


E. E. GILMORE 


330 S. COMMERCE ST. 
STOCKTON 34, CALIF. 
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INDIAN ART OF THE AMERICAS. By 
LeRoy H. Appleton. 79 full-page color 
plates. 280 Pages. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $15.00. 


NDIAN ART of the Americas” is a 
Ti representation of the American 
Indians’ contribution to world art, based 
on original sources and covering the 
entire field of North, Central, and South 
America. Available for the first time in 
a single volume are masterpieces of art 
created by the natives of all the 
Americas before the white man came. 
The result of 20 years’ study and obser- 
vation, this book unquestionably will 
remain the definitive work on the sub- 
ject for many years. 

The designs in “Indian Art of the 
Americas” have been drawn and co!ored 
after the finest examples of Indian 
basketmaking 
pottery, metal work, sculpture, painting 


weaving, embroidery, 
and manuscript-writing. The 79 full- 
page color plates include in all more 
than 700 designs, chosen from the best 
work of more than 100 tribes and 
groups—ranging in scope from the 
Arctic Circle to Cape Horn. 

The meaning and symbolism of the 
works are explained in the words of the 
in authentic and 





Indians themselves 
beautiful tribal legends, creation myths, 
and migration stories which express the 
philosophy and religious beliefs basic 
to the graphic designs. A general sur- 
vey of craft techniques and brief but 
adequate introductions to each geogra- 
phical section provide the essential 
background for appreciation of the art. 

Since it provides essential and other- 
wise unobtainable material, this book 
will be of paramount importance to 
historians, lovers of Indian lore, artists 
and designers, teachers of art and his- 
tory, and all those interested in Ameri- 
can arts and crafts. The book itself, one 
of the most beautiful ever published by 
Scribner's, is a work of art. 

The author is deservedly well-known 
as an expert designer, illustrator and 
cartographer. His interest in the art 
of the American Indian dates from his 
boyhood and his early days as a student 
at the Trenton School of Industrial Arts 
and the Arts Students’ League. With the 
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encouragement of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the Car- 
negie Institution, he commenced the 


present work some 20 years ago. 


THE COLONIAL CRAFTSMAN. By Carl 
Bridenbaugh. 214 pp. New York; New 
York University Press. $4.25. 


HAT KIND of people were the 
W craftsmen of Colonial times? 
This question interested Carl Briden- 
baugh more than any other about 
American craftsmen of the great 18th 


century, and, because he cou'd find no 


answers in books, he decided to write 





Frances Lichten of Philadelphia 


Designed by Miss Lichten, author of 
"Rural Folk Art of Pennsylvania,” this 
hanging of antique homespun was em 
broidered by her 82-year-old mother. 


The work is done in variations of but- 


tonhole stitch with wools of many types, 


much of it needlepoint tapestry wool. 
Miss Lichten’s aim was to achieve the 





one. Present day craftsmen should find 


“The Colonial Craftsman” of intense 
interest, because of the light it throws 
upon the development of crafts—the 
reason for the production of so much 
fine silver in the Colonial period, for ex- 
ample. Silversmiths were in demand be- 
cause the wealthy families of the time, 
finding few places to invest their wealth, 
put it into fine plate—upon which 
many of their descendents have realized 
a fine round sum. 

Crafts—and the artisans who prac- 
ticed them—played a most important 
part in early American life, he notes 
in the introduction to the book—even 
more than historians have generally 


supposed. They constituted the larges 


segment of the population next to far- 
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effect of European peasant work, using Pennsylvania motifs: the church, home, 


school, covered bridge, 


farm signs, Liberty Bell, the Amish, Quakers, farmers and 


farm details. The inscription panel in old lettering, states the name of designe 


embroiderer, and where the homespun was obtained. 


Miss Lichten’s new book, “Decoration in Victorta’s Age 


,” has just been published 


by Charles Scribner's Sons. Giving a picture of the times through a study of its 


decoration, this book should interest artists, designers, and craftsmen as well as 


those serious souls who are always hunting for “social implications.” The book 


covers the field of homefurnishings and is elaborately illustrated. 
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mers, and were important not only in 
the colonies’ economic life, but social 
and political life as well. 

Articles were made by hand in Amer- 
ica for the simple reason that the peo- 
ple could supply their needs no other 
way. England could not begin to meet 
the demands of the colonists for cloth- 
household use, so 
they went to work to make them, re- 


ing or articles of 
gardless of laws prohibiting manufac- 
ture. Rural people had to make things 
because they could not get to the towns 
easily, and had little money—because 
money was scarce in the Colonial econ- 
omy. 

When they spoke of a craft, our 
forefathers and their English and Ger- 
man ancestors thought of a skill, an 
art, an occupation. Or they meant a 
calling requiring special training and 
knowledge or, possibly, even, the mem- 
bers of a given trade or handicraft 
taken collectively. But the word craft 
always suggested a trade or occupation 
the “Art and Mistery” of which was 
acquired only after a long period of 
tutelage by a master craftsman. 

The colonies offered both English 


and Continental craftsmen an improved 
social and economic position and free- 
dom from many of the restrictions of 
the guilds which many had begun to 
find oppressive. America profited then, 
as now, from the craftsmen of many 
nationalities who came here to live. 
Perhaps the greatest contribution to fine 
craftsmanship in the colonies was made 
by the English, many of whom had been 
trained by the great English masters. 

The author also points out that, in 
considering a craft, one must not fall 
into the common error that the term 
always implied handwork. Wind, water, 
and horse power were employed and 
the word manufacture, as early as 1622, 
was understood to include the making 
of articles by mechanical as well as 
physical labor. 

Mr. Bridenbaugh, director of the 
Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Virginia, 
has made a lifelong study of American 
life in the 18th century. “The Colonial 
Craftsman” contains the subject matter 
of the lectures on Early American His- 
tory he delivered at New York Uni- 
versity under the Stokes Foundation. 


CURRENT DESIGN. A new quarterly. 
Boston, Massachusetts: The Institute 
of Contemporary Arts. $10 a year. 


O PROVIDE a standard of good 
Tae for modern home furnish- 
ings, to supply independent, unbiased 
information and assistance to those who 
buy and sell in current markets, and to 
report on the best of the latest items 
for household use—That is the why of 
Current Design, the new quarterly pub- 
lication of Boston's Institute of Con- 
temporary Art. 

Since its establishment in 1948 the 
Institute’s Department of Design in 
Industry has been ever on the lookout 
for design values in the field of modern 
home furnishings. Through its world- 
wide contacts with manufacturers and 
designers, through its canvassing of 
trade shows, retail stores and publica- 
tions, the Department obtains up-to- 
the-minute information on new prod- 
ucts, both domestic and foreign. 

This quarterly will be in cumulative, 
and 


folder in which to preserve the sets of 


loose-leaf form there will be a 


sheets. 





ners in America 


pages of 





By Frances Licuten 





A lively survey of Victorian arts and man- 
and 
illustrations 
pages. Here are all the decorative arts of 
two generations ago revived for modern 
eyes. All in all, a handsome and delightful 
glimpse into a bygone era. 


For yourself .....or as a Christmas Gift 
THREE OUTSTANDING BOOKS ON DESIGN PUBLISHED by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


DECORATIVE ART OF 
VICTORIA'S ERA 


By Frances LicuTEeN 


Europe, with 96 
and 14 two-color 





$12.50 Postpaid 


FOLK ART OF RURAL PENNSYLVANIA 


32 pages of illustrations in full color and 389 illustrations reproduced from photo- 
graphs and drawings. A wonderful source book of the increasingly popular Penn- 
sylvania “Dutch” designs. Shows the origins and uses of these traditional motifs 


from one of the most colorful sections of our country. 


$12.50 Postpaid 


If you wish to have books sent as Christmas gifts, we will send them so that 
they will arrive in time. 


Send all your orders directly to: 


HANDWEAVER and CRAFTSMAN, 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


INDIAN ART of the AMERICAS 
By LeRoy H. AppLeton 


All 79 plates are in full color. More than 


700 designs representing the work of 
more than 100 Indian tribes of North, 


Central and South America. This is really 
a unique book based on the latest scholar- 
ship. It is also one of the richest sources 
of original designs ever assembled. 
$15.00 Postpaid 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF 
HAND WEAVING 


ALL WEAVING TERMS EX- 
PLAINED AND ARRANGED 
IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


The Encyclopedia contains weaving 
terms used in the United States as 
well as in the British Commonwealth. 
It can serve either as a reference 
book, or as a handbook of hand 
weaving. Its main purpose is to en- 
able the weaver to read and un- 
derstand any weaving publication, 
book, or periodical regardless of its 
technical level or age. 


Only a very limited number of 
copies left. 


Write for information and free 
sample copies to: 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 


FULFORD, QUE. CANADA 


























THE WEAVER’S CRAFT 


THE FIRST graded comprehensive work on weav- 
ing. Begins with small articles and advances 
through scarves, bags, towels, rugs, etc. using 
simple four-heddle loom and foot-power loom 


Covers pattern design . . . traditional and new 
Written by expert craftswomen. Beautifully il- 
lustrated with photos and drawings ‘owing 
processes involved. By Simpson G Wer! $6.00 
Money back if not satisfied. 


FREE Circular describing the greatest, 

most complete collection of weaving 

and rug-making books available 

CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. “=” 


5010 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 














THE JOY OF HANDWEAVING 
Osma Gallinger, Guernsey, Pa. 
A complete textbook for experts or 
amateurs. Explains processes clearly 
with helpful diagrams; gives rea 
sons; answers problems; teaches 
creative pattern work 


316 pages. Many illustrations. $5.50 





W eaver’s Rental Library 
Over 150 Books Available 
Send stamped envelope for list 
Craft Books Bought and Sold 
32” Tweed Loom Special $47.50 
Folding LOOMS also. 
ROBERT F. HEARTZ - Epping, N.H. 
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THE JOY OF HANDWEAVING. By Osmo 
Couch Gallinger. 306 pp. Scranton 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook 
Company. $5.50. 


| 1: WILL take a long time to absorb 


everything in Mrs. Gallinger’s book, 
which has as its secondary title “The 
Complete Step-by-Step Book of Weav- 
ing.” It is a little dangerous to use 
the word “complete” in connection 
with any book on any craft, but the 
beginning weaver who sticks with Mrs. 
Gallinger will know a lot more than 
when he started. 

She uses diagrams to great advantage 
to illustrate many of the steps which be- 
ginning weavers often find confusing. 
Too often diagrams lead to greater con- 
fusion, but these are unusually effective. 

Part I is devoted to simple or plain 
weaving. The lessons begin with darn- 
ing a stocking, going on to weaving a 
bookmark and other articles on a board 
loom, instructions for braid-weave rugs 
and making articles on box looms. 

Other chapters in Part I include In- 
dian weaving, choosing colors, making 
a shed, and weaving on a two harness 
loom. Comprehensive directions for 
drafts and suggestions for designing 
fabrics for a two harness loom are in- 
cluded. 

Part II covers pattern weaving. In- 
structions are given for warping and 
threading a four harness loom for either 
plain or pattern weaves. The author 
discusses “families of weaves,” includ- 
ing plain twill and the herringbone 
variations and the Colonial overshot, 
with chapters on the Diamond or Cross, 
the Monk’s Belt, and the Honeysuckle 
patterns and the many possible varia- 
tions, with directions. Among special 
techniques discussed are Summer and 
Winter, Bronson or lace weave, Ms and 
Os, and Honeycomb. There is a good 
chapter on planning borders. 

The chapter on thread sizes and 
counts will help weavers to estimate 
costs and contains information too of- 
ten overlooked. The thread chart of 
warp settings and suitable wefts will 
answer many questions. When planning 
a handwoven fabric, an important con- 
sideration is the setting of the threads 
or number of threads per inch, in the 
finished fabric. The proper number de- 
pends on the size and character of the 
threads used and on the texture desired, 
Mrs. Gallinger points out. 


ADVENTURES IN WEAVING ON A 2 
HARNESS LOOM. By Alice K. Cripps. 
20 pp. Maysville, Kentucky: The Janu- 
ary and Wood Company. 25 cents. 


ECAUSE it is the beginner who 
Bray needs help in weaving— 
experts have had most of the books— 
Mrs. Alice K. Cripps, well-known 
weaver of Albany, Georgia, has written 
“Adventures in Weaving on a 2 Harness 
Loom,” a manual packed full of practi- 
cal suggestions. She presents seven les- 
sons, starting with the simplest patterns. 
Complete instructions for threading and 
treadling are given for every article 
illustrated. The illustrations, full color 
plates, add greatly to its value. 


The two harness loom has unlimited 
possibilities, in Mrs. Cripps’ opinion, 
which many weavers do not realize. 
She not only points out the many pos- 
sibilities, with special 
points often left unexplained to the 
beginner, but also gives a lot of sound 


attention to 


advice on marketing which all weavers 
who expect to sell their work can prof- 
itably follow. Her “Ten Command- 
ments” have been evolved from her 
own experience as a successful seller 
of her own work. 


The first commandment—always use 
good warp and filler—poor materials 
make a poor product. Correct your mis- 
takes, she continues. Display and pack- 
age your work attractively. Here’s an 
important one—wear your own fabrics, 
carry your own bags, use your own 
materials for decoration in your own 
home. “It’s a bad workman,” she states, 
“that won't.use his own method.” 

Use your imagination—very impor- 
tant. “A little ingenuity,” she advises, 
“brings beautiful creations.” Pay azten- 
tion to little things—they mean the 
difference between profit and loss. Use 
every inch of thread. Pot holders sold 
for a quarter will buy more thread— 
or this book. 


As for handles for your handbags— 
get some simple woodworking equip- 
ment and make your own. Or use woven, 
knotted, or braided strips of materials— 
no problem at all. 


All articles illustrated in the book 
are made from either all cotton, cotton 
and rayon mixtures, or 100 per cent 
rayon yarns. Rayon yarns give a lus- 
trous effect and the fast color warp 
offers many possibilities. 
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The book is published by January 
and Wood, Inc., of Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, which has been making cotton 
yarns for more than 100 years, to which 
line they have added 100 per cent 
rayons and a fast color blend of cotton 
and rayon, all designed with hand- 
weavers in mind. The firm was a pio- 
neer in the revival of interest in hand- 
weaving in this country and established 
the Maysville Guild of Homeweavers 
more than 30 years ago. “The Shuttle,” 
published for Guild members, has al- 
ways emphasized practical suggestions 
for improving techniques and expand- 
ing the weavers’ market. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF HAND-WEAVING. 


By S. A. Zielinski. Fulford, Quebec, 
Canada; Z-Handicrafts. Mimeograph- 
ed. First five volumes, approximately 
12 pages each. 35 cents, single issue; 
$3.50, ten issues, complete. 


HE TERMINOLOGY of weaving 
T is extremely confusing.” This is the 
first sentence in the introduction to S. 
A. Zielinski’s new “Encyclopedia of 
Hand-weaving’—and how true it is! 
The encyclopedia, of which five mimeo- 
graphed sections have been issued, is 
a courageous attempt to deal with the 
problem of terminology which has be- 
come increasingly important with the 
wide revival of handweaving. 

The confusion is of long duration 
and whether or not it can be untangled 
—or whether weavers will just have 
to learn all the different terms for the 
same thing—remains to be seen. 

Weavers are still moving from one 
country to another, as they have done 
for centuries past, are still mixing 
terms of one country with those of an- 
other. American Colonial weavers used 
terms of their mother countries from 
memory, and when they forgot, made 


| 





up something, often designating their | 


home locality. With the arrival of 
power-looming, the old language of 
the handloom almost disappeared, to- 


gether with its literature. With the | 


revival of handweaving, many old 


terms were misunderstood or used im- | 
properly and some of the craft's en- | 


thusiastic practioners began inventing 
their own terms. 

Since most of this terminology has 
been in use for decades it is not easy 


to decide which terms are right and | 


which are faulty, Mr. Zielinski points 
out. If an expression is used long 
enough, it becomes the right one, re- 
gardless of its original meaning. Con- 


sequently an attempt is to be made | 
in the Encyclopedia not only to explain | 
the meaning of the terms but to clas- | 


sify them, to indicate their origin 


wherever known, and to select those 


which seem to be most appropriate 


and yet most widely used. 
Mr. and Mrs. Zielinski, under the 
name of Z-Handicrafts, 


have _ estab- 


lished a small weaving studio in a large | 
farm house at Fulford, Quebec, Canada. | 


They take only a small number of stu- 
dents and individually. Their 
specialty is linen. Mr. and Mrs. Zielin- 
ski came to Canada in 1937. They were 
born in Poland and have traveled and 
studied folklore and handicrafts’ in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
France, Hungary, Poland, Russia and 
Switzerland. They belong to the Cana- 
dian Handicrafts Guild, Guild of Ca- 
nadian Weavers (members of jury), 
and the Ontario Spinners and Weavers. 
They have won prizes and honorable 
mentions at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto, two first prizes in 


teach 


Montreal shows, and several others. 
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OLONIAL CRAFTSMAN 


by CARL BRIDENBAUGH 


Here, in fascinating array, are portrayed, by colorful word and 
picture, the craftsmen of the years prior to the American Revolution 
~cabinetmakers, silversmiths, pewterers, printers, painters or limners, 
engravers, blacksmiths, brass-button makers, shipwrights, hatmakers, 
shoemakers, a host of “female” artisans. Colorful vignettes of Paul 
Revere, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, William Savery, John 
Goddard, John Lamb, Charles Willson Peale are featured in this H 


Order today, copies of this entertaining book for yourself and, 
as Christmas gifts, for friends with kindred interests in crafts. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 


| 
82 WASHINGTON SQUARE 





PRICE $4.25 


New York 3, N. Y. 























A book about 
Poland’s arts and crafts- 


and of her people, who 
helped make their 
country outstanding in 
many fields. 


Made in Poland 


Living Traditions of the Land 
By Louise Llewellyn Jarecka 


Illus. by M. S. Nowicki 
At all bookstores $3.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 











“BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER” 

Free descriptive catalog listing over 

100 leading Domestic and Foreign 
Weaving Books. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Box 1931 Carmel, Calif. 


















For better weaving results 
... know ALL 


the answers! _ 






A complete ‘Vy 
guidebook which 
includes every- | 
thing you need 
to know on the 


subject — 


KEY TO WEAVING 


(Revised and enlarged in 1949) 
By MARY E. BLACK 

Even if you are inexperienced, this book will 
show you how to become an expert weaver, 
leading you step by step from the simplest 
process to the most advanced. And soon 
you'll find yourself creating your own orig- 
inal designs and patterns. You won't need 
ony outside help in learning this art be- 
cause the author has put into it her 
own many years of experience in 
learning and teaching it. 


MORE THAN 100 SAMPLES OF 
WEAVING ARE REPRODUCED! 

















This new edition of Key to Weaving 
will show you how to weave articles 
for your own home and for your friends 
— towels, floor coverings, blankets, 
afghans, drapes, purses, cloth for 
dresses and suits, baby 
clothes, and an endiess 

i of i‘ Sifecl ond 
useful items. 





FIVE DAYS’ TRIAL 

Order your copy of 
Key to Weaving today 
-..+ just use the cou- 
pon below. 


<a cone 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

2350 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

I enclose check |] money order [) for $6.50 


covering cost of Key to Weaving which 
you will send me immediately. If not 
entirely satisfied, I may return book in 
5 days and you will refund money paid. 
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ND AMONG other books and mag- 
Oe wien for your own or your 
guild library — “Siminoff Textures,” 
from the studio of Frances Siminoft 
Cohn in Berkeley, California, the first 
number out in August, with much of 
it devoted to design for handweavers. 
It is a four page bulletin, to be pub- 
lished monthly, designed to be a clear- 
ing house for technical information, 
discussion of problems, and valuable 
suggestions, many of which have been 
proved in the Siminoff studios. 

* 

Many questions on vegetable dyeing 
can be answered by reading Mary 
Frances Davidson’s book, “The Dye- 
Pot,” written out of her own experience 
in collecting plants and making dyes. A 
mathematics teacher turned craftsman, 
Miss Davidson's first interest in weav- 
ing was aroused on a visit to the John 
C. Campbell Folk School at Brasstown, 
North Carolina. From then on she was 
lost to mathematics. She now teaches 
crafts in the Oak Ridge Junior High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


e 

Outstanding English book on weav- 
ing is “The Weaver's Craft,” by L. E. 
Simpson, lecturer on crafts at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, and 
M. Weir, examiner for the National 
Froebel Foundation. The fifth edition 
has been published in this country by 
the Chas. A. Bennet Co. Pointing out 
that weaving is a craft that can be 
practiced by all ages, the authors begin 
with simple raffia weaving and proceed 
to most complicated patterns. Until 
the appearance of this book, it was 
pointed out, there was no graded or 
comprehensive work on the subject 
available in England. It is well illus- 
trated, with many photographs and 
drafts. Instructions are unusually clear. 
Many practical hints for teachers are 
given. The historical aspect of the 
craft is emphasized. 

* 

For those interested in Eastern Eu- 
ropean crafts, and in Poland especially, 
Louise Llewellyn Jarecka’s “Made in 
Poland,” subtitled, “Living Traditions 
of the Land,” will give a rewarding 
picture of a creative country. Tracing 
the crafts from their earliest begin- 
nings, she tells a fascinating story and 
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brings to Americans much information 
which is not readily available else- 
where. Weavers will find her discus- 
sion of the ancient kilims of great in- 
terest, as well as her comment on the 
development of Polish design, influ- 
enced by both the East and the West. 
The illustrations by the Nowickis add 
greatly to the interest and reflect re- 
gional features of composition and de- 
tail characteristic of Polish peasant art. 


e 
In “Decorative Art of Victoria's 
Era,’ Frances Lichten, author of the 
delightful and informative “Rural Folk 
Art of Pennsylvania,” will present the 
pageant of life in that epoch-making 
time. Queen Victoria, in addition to 
her other more significant activities, 
made Scotch tartans high fashion which 
has continued off and on until today. 
Until the Queen appeared in London 
wearing the Royal Stuart tartan, the 
plaids were thought to be only the ec- 
centric dress of a few Scottish High- 
landers. Everyone interested in, 19th 
century design will want to see this 


book. 


Weavers seeking to improve design 
of fabrics will find Dr. Burl Osburn’s 
“Constructive Design” helpful. Not 
only the chapter on textile design but 
other chapters will offer ideas. Another 
Bruce Publishing Company book, men- 
tioned here before, is Mary E. Black's 
“Key to Weaving,” which many begin- 
ners tell us they like immensely. 

* 

Off the presses soon, will be the 
national directory of crafts suppliers, 
which is published by the Penland 
School of Handicrafts, Penland, North 
Carolina. This little booklet, appropri- 
ately named “Where to Get What,” is 
a 100 page publication listing the ad- 
dresses of firms who supply tools, equip- 
ment and materials for all handicrafts 
—more than 300 listings. The addresses 
are alphabetically arranged and grouped 
in various classifications such as hand- 
weaving, ceramic arts, woodcrafts, met- 
alworking, lapidary art, leathercrafts, 
rug crafts, needlework, crocheting and 
knitting, design and school arts, bas- 
ketry and others. Sent for mailing cost 


of 25 cents. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS are intended as a bulle- 
tin board for items to sell or exchange, personal services, 
help wanted, communications, etc. The publishers make this 
space available with the understanding that any material 
deemed unsuitable may be rejected, and that reasonable atten 


tion will be given to the advertiser's good faith. However the 


publishers assume no responsibility for service 


or ttems aad 


vertised here. All advertisements must be in keeping with the 
character of Handweaver and Craftsmans RATES: 25c¢ per 


word, 20 word minimum. Count 2 extra word 


for bo 


ana 


rd X 
number, 4 extra for your name and address. We forward all 
mail received in answer to box numbers and submit postage 


t 


bills. Full payment for advertisements must be received in ad 


vance with the copy. Addres 


: Personals Department: Hand 


weaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y 


FOR SALE: LC FOR SALE: 

= WANTED: Creative ci Sy aes 
WANTED: W [ facturer t r ft t fronton 
ity market. To design ef 

snare . FOR SALE: 

! ! ! ob + b r " 

BARGAIN: Commercia 
for upholstery. Unu SUBSCRIBE NOW to Marin County Handweav- 
or Price S ers Bulletin. Samples of materi ind _iten 





Write NOW for space in Winter issue to 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 


246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
Or telephone Oregon 9-2748 
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. .. NEW SUBSCRIPTION COUPON ... 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. ¥. 


Please enter my subscription to HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTS- 
MAN, for one year, starting with the Fall [] or Winter [J issue. 








[] $4.00 enclosed 


Canadian postage 50 cents, Pan American and Foreign $1.00, additional. 


.. » NEW SUBSCRIPTION COUPON ... 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTS- 
MAN, for one year, starting with the Fall (] or Winter [) issue. 


STREET 


[] $4.00 enclosed 


Canadian postage 50 cents, Pan American and Foreign $1.00, additional. 


Christmas Gift Subscription Coupon 


HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN 
246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Please send HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN for 1 year to the 
following, starting with the Fall 1] or Winter [) issue: 8... .enclosed. 


SPREE etnscreeeccssssossnsceasemmaensnenaunpesonasnnaesdnnnemennissssanneeniitdacinnnetininetin 
SPIITED hsstinersesiessseotinbnusneapninennienamaeiaidaiion ZONE ........ yy, Pn 
DOI oicncssnccuveevenenentrsniecieiesiionisieiiniatianmesniiiietissinpeatnnsitsaaiatitadiaiiialiatiis - 
BREED, enentreceroscenecnssnenansnsniensnnnaninnesanennnsapenineensmansssenasaiesianimiiinsnemmesniennaninn 
IN Ti Siisiiintinittenacnaiseemeninssitennisnlacietapaibiisian ZONE ........ STATE 


List additional names and addresses on reverse side 


Re Ce IIIS écnceceminicsunscinninsenncennicetenticmmeinatneeineiniliamiiiaaiiaiataa 
Canadian postage 50 cents, Pan American and Foreign $1.00, additional. 













andweaver 
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struck us as 


THE RESPONSE OF OUR READERS 
HAS BEEN SO GRATIFYING 


From 47 States and 12 Foreign Countries subscribers 
have written letters like the following: 


Our apologies for not writing sooner after receiving the second 
magazine. It is superb! 1 can't tell you the number of compliments 
around here on the contents of the magazine: the number of cuts 
particularly fine — more pictures! 
articles are certainly satisfying. 


And the meat) 


AF | FROM AN EXPERIENCED WEAVER: Sabscribed for a young 
friend who is a weaver — found the first issue so interesting that 
here is another subscription — for myself. 

FROM CALIFORNIA — Our expectation was FROM ARKANSAS — The April issue of your 
high when we subscribed to your magazine — magazine pleased us immensely. W hen the Sum- 
and the two cope J already received exceed that mer edition arrived — it 1s so thoroughly good, 


expectation. You certainly deserve the thanks 
of all weavers. We have so longed f for informa- 
tion concerning weaving that would take in at 
least the United States, hut this is world-wide. 


FROM THE MIDDLE WEST — The two num- 
hers of your magazine so far published indicate 
that you have set a very high standard to be 
followed, which will lift weaving up to an 
accepted place Amongst the truly creative arts. 
All W eavers should feel indebted 10 you. 


FROM ONE OF THE LARGEST COLLEGES OF 
HOME ECONOMICS —I/ am anxious to have 
the first number, as we shall bind this journal 
for reference use. | have seen a cop) of the 
journal, and you are to be congratulated on the 
attractive format and fine contents. | hope that 
it mMa)y have the success it deserves. 


Se For Christmas! 


For your friends who weave or who are interested 
in fine textiles. A gift subscription to HANDWEAVER 


AND CRAFTSMAN. An attractive card will announce 


your gift. Gift subscriptions will start with the fall 
issue, unless otherwise ordered 


Make Checks or Money Orders 
Payable to 


246 FIFTH AVENUE 





A quarterly $4.00 a year 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


and really so far above our expectations that our 
comment, “This one issue is worth the sub- 
scription price .” still does not do it justice. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS — The second num- 
ber of HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN more 
than meets the high standard set by the first 
number. The articles cover so many aspects of 
handweaving, open up new possibilities, and 
vive an inellectual satisfaction as well. 

FROM ONE WEAVER TO ANOTHER — AND 
SENT ON TO US — “Isn't HANDWEAVER a great 
And the summer issue is worth the 
year’s or rsa price.” 


magazi 


FROM ILLINOIS—As a beginning hand- 
weaver | am very much interested in your pub- 
lication — not only in the text but the adver- 


tisements of weaving materials. 


Published Quarterly - $4.00 a year. 


andweaver 


and Craftsman 


OREGON 9-2748 


Canadian postege 50 cents extra. Pan American and Foreign $1.00 extra 














































FOR YOU TO WEAVE 
this fashion ORIGINAL 


... of beautiful, lustrous 





Marie Phelps in her Strawberry Hill Studio 

designed this charming, casual skirt exclusively for Ederer 
—and you. The flair of its styling and its gay, 

colorful informality make it definitely belong in smart, 
youthful wardrobes. Yet it’s so easy to weave 


—and so inexpensive. 7 
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EDERLIN Naturally! 


You'll want to weave your 
skirt of the best yarn — 
Ederlin. Of quality-pure 
Courtrai flax, only long line 
fibers are used in spinning 


its strong, lustrous beauty 


SEND FOR EDERLIN PATTERN NO. 3 


Complete pattern for any loom 20” wide or wider, 
weaving instructions and helpful hints to make it easy 
for you to loom this skirt will be mailed promptly 
upon receipt of 10 cents 


Send 25c today tor sample card of the many 


weights and colors of EDERLIN pure linen 


EDERER. Ine. 


Dept. O, Unity and Elizabeth Streets, rniladelphia 24, Pa 











